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BOOK REVIEWS 


Bogoslovskie Trudy, Vol. I, Moscow, 1959, 180 pp.; Vol, II, Moscow, 1961, 216 pp. 

The future alone will be able to show whether or not the publication of these 
first two issues of an Orthodox theological series by the Moscow Patriarchate is the 
first sign of a new beginning. Before 1918 in Russia, theological periodicals were 
numerous and of the highest quality. Each of the four Academies used to publish a 
monthly scholarly magazine, which reflected the theological and historical research 
being done in the schools. Several private societies also published theological periodi¬ 
cals. Since the Revolution, there was practically no possibility of publication, with 
the exception of the official Patriarchal Journal, which contains little theological ma¬ 
terial and many administrative and political articles. Ever since the war, when the 
skeleton of a theological school system was reestablished, Russian professors had no 
opportunity to publish their works and students had no printed text books. Appar¬ 
ently, the Soviet government considered every religious publication as “religious prop¬ 
aganda” forbidden by the Constitution. The publication of Bogoslovskie Trudy repre¬ 
sents a very modest, but a positive, development. Of course, the content of the issues 
is technical, mostly historical, and much above the level of what might be called 
“religious propaganda”. It does not include any applied theology, or any direct ref¬ 
erence to contempKxrary problems. However, the modest reappearance in Russia of a 
theological publication is enough to show two extremely comforting facts; first, that 
the tradition of theological erudition is not completely broken in Russia, and this in 
itself represents a Christian witness against the anti-religious propaganda which con¬ 
stantly tries to prove that religion equals ignorance and is irreconcilable with objec¬ 
tive historical research, and second, that ground exists for a revival of true theological 
learning and development in the future. The first issue (Moscow, 1959, actually ap¬ 
peared in 1960) contains the following articles: 

N. Uspensky—“Orthodox Vespers (An essay in liturgical history),” a good com¬ 
prehensive study, based on manuscript materials and Russian sources. 

A. Ivanov—“Textual monuments of New Testament literature,” a quite learned 
attempt to enhance the importance of the textus receptus in New Testament 
textual criticism. 

Hieromonk Paul (Cheremukhin)—“The Council of Constantinople in 1157 and 
Nicholas, bishop of Methone,” an essay on theological discussions in late By¬ 
zantium, rather out of touch with modern western Byzantine studies. 

Archpriest V. Borovoy—“The Collectio Avellana as a historical document,” an 
extremely able and detailed analysis of an important collection of the VIth cen¬ 
tury, which the author convincingly attributes to Rusticus. 

Archpriest A. A. Sergueenko—“Essay on the history of the Old Catholic Move¬ 
ment.” 

The second issue (Moscow 1961, actually published in 1963) contains two articles 
by the same liturgiologist N. D. Uspensky (“The eucharistic prayers of St. Basil and 
St. John Chrysostom” and “The troparion to the Apostle Luke in the Greek original”) 
and two others by S. V. Troitzky (“Who included the papist scholium into the Ortho¬ 
dox Nomocanon?” and “St. Methodius as a Slavic legislator”). In the same issue. 
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the most remarkable cast of ancient vituperative literature, Procopius’ Secret History 
was apparently intended to discredit an entire administration in the history of By¬ 
zantium. Unfortunately, Procopius, a radical conservative, seems unable to have ap¬ 
preciated the age and the greatness of the age in which he lived under Justinian, 

For the church historian this Chronique scandaleuse provides a source for many 
details of the administration and personalities of the Age of Justinian (much of it 
definitely colored) and, strangely enough, is an original source for Byzantine beliefs 
in demonology (Procopius literally sees Justinian and Theodora as fiendish demons 
lording it over Byzantine society). 

This decidedly slanted document, written in 550 A.D. and not published until 
1623, is now available in a fine English translation by Richard Atwater with a useful 
foreward by Professor Boak of the University of Michigan. It is a book, however, 
that must be used with extreme care. — John E. Rexine 

B. Vandenberghe, Nos Phes dans la foi. La Pensee Catholique, Bruxelles, Office general 
du Livre, Paris, 1962, 179 pp. 

The modern revival of interest for Christian tradition and, in particular, for the 
early Fathers manifests itself not only in scholarly works and publications of texts; 
it reaches the popular, or semi-popular religious level, especially among European 
Roman Catholics. Fr. Vandenberghe’s little book on the Fathers is an extremely good 
example of that phenomenon. Twelve major patristic figures, from St. Clement of 
Rome to St. Cyril of Alexandria, are presented in succession, with short biographical 
information and well-chosen textual illustration. The reader is never over-whelmed 
with apparatus, or references, but he is induced to think, not only to believe. Contro¬ 
versial problems are not avoided and, although the author views the texts and the 
events as a Roman Catholic, he is quite conscious of the problems that modem 
Catholicism presents when it is compared with the patristic period: thus, the classical 
texts of Clement, Ireneus or Cyprian, which are generally interpreted in the West 
in favor of the Roman primacy, are dealt with in the historical perspective. “It is 
impossible to ask that a third century bishop have a vision of Church unity similar 
to that of the First Council of the Vatican,” the author recognizes (p. 136). The fore¬ 
going and many other passages of the book do show that the patristic revival of our 
times makes, indeed, an immense contribution to the current ecumenical dialogue, 
especially between the Orthodox and the Roman Catholics, in as much as they both 
recognize in the Fathers . . . their common Fathers. We wish that the book will 
promptly appear in an English edition. — John Meyendorff 

Nicholas Zernov, Eastern Christiandom—A Study of the Origin and Development of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1961, 326 pp., 
71 ill. 

There are many outstanding qualities in this book. It gives a rather complete pic¬ 
ture of the history of the Orthodox Church. It is full of valuable details, free from any 
“provincialism,” generous and eminently readable. The illustrations are good and 
misprints extremely rare. One can feel nothing but sympathy with Dr. Zernov’s sin¬ 
cere and burning interest in Christian reunion, and one would subscribe to his closing 
paragraph: “Sectarianism is the greatest enemy of Christian progress and its cure is 
reconciliation between the Christian East and West. Their separation was the major 
catastrophe in Christian history, their reunion is likely to be one of its greatest tri- 
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umphs.” But these qualities of Dr. Zernov’s book are, unfortunately, blurred by his 
personal theological opinions, which he has consistently expressed and defended in all 
his books and, in spite of severe criticisms, never seriously reconsidered. Here, as 
elsewhere, we find the same explicit or implicit ideas, which are, to say the least, 
extremely questionable. Orthodoxy is mainly a “doxa”: a liturgical experience, and 
whatever is not “liturgical” belongs to the area of “theologumena” and “theological 
opinions” (who and where—in the whole history of the Orthodox Church—said 
this?). This quite personal concept of “Orthodoxy” leads the author to ambiguities 
and, sometimes, real misrepresentation of reality, such as the inclusion of the Mon- 
physitc churches into the Orthodox Church. The differences between the East and 
the West are virtually limited to the sphere of “theologumena” and “theological opin¬ 
ions.” The East is mystical but loves the matter. The West is rational but disregards 
the matter. And if not for theologians like St. Athanasius the Great (who, typically 
enough, is given much less attention than Soloviev) the Church could be happily 
one. ... I do not want to quarrel with Dr. Zernov. As I said I find his book very 
interesting, in many resj)ects very useful and valuable. With much of what he says 
I fully agree. Its only basic defects are oversimplification and relativism. 

— Alexander Schmemann 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Fr. Peter Stehnagh on April 28, to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace, Bishop 
Sylvester of Montreal and Canada. 

Fr. Peter Haskell on March 23, to the Diaconate, by His Grace, Archbishop 
Ireney of Boston. 

Fr. Peter Haskell on May 12, to the Holy Priesthood, by His Grace, Arch¬ 
bishop John of Chicago. 

Fr. Michael Irvin on May 12, to the Holy Priesthood, by His Eminence, Metro¬ 
politan Antony. 

EPISCOPAL VISITS 

On April 28, the Seminary received the visit of His Grace, Bishop Sylvester 
of Montreal, who celebrated Divine Liturgy at the Chapel and ordained Fr, Peter 
Stehnach to the Priesthood. Students Basil Slimak, Paul Lazor, Stephen Kope- 
stonsky, Oleg Olas and Sava Onami were ordained Readers at the same Liturgy. 

On May 12, Archbishop John of Chicago and Minneapolis celebrated the 
Divine Liturgy in the Chapel and ordained Fr. Peter Haskell to the Holy Priest¬ 
hood. 

On Monday, May 20, Archbishop John of San Francisco, recently appointed 
Vice-President of the Seminary, visited the school and attended Vespers in the 
Chapel. 

On Friday, May 24, Bishop Valerian of Detroit and Michigan, head of the 
Romanian Episcopate and recently appointed to the Seminary’s Board of Trustees 
visited the campus and had and informal talk with the Faculty and students. 

GRADUATION 

Commencement exercises were held at the Seminary on May 31. The following 
students received the Seminary Diploma: 

David Drillock—Thesis: The Russian Kontakaria and Their Notation 
Thomas Hopko—Thesis: The Notion of Hypostasis in Orthodox Theology 

Fr. Innocent Marsh—Thesis: The intrusive gloss in Esaias 45:9. A study in 
textual criticism of the Septuagint. 

Fr. Michael Irvin—^Thesis: From Cyprian to Leo: Origins of Papal Ecclesi- 
ology 

Stephen T. Kopestonsky—Thesis: Genesis 2:7 and 2:17 in Patristic Exegesis 
Urosh Ocokoijich—Thesis: St. Sava’s Typikon for the Monastery of Chilandar 
Sava Onami—Thesis: The Sacrament of Holy Matrimony 
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The following students also completed their studies at the Seminary: 

Fr. Peter Stehnach 
Fr. Andrew Goidich 
Fr. Deacon Constantine Tofan 
Fr. Peter G. Haskell 

Mr. Bernard Sartorius, a Swiss Reformed student of the University of Geneva, 
completed a one year study period at the Seminary on a World Council of Churches 
Scholarship 

FACULTY 

Professor N. S. Arseniev is lecturing during the Summer Semester at the Uni¬ 
versity of Graz, Austria, on “The Characteristic Trends of Russian Culture in 
the Nineteenth Century^’ and on “Russian Religious Thought.” His book “Revela¬ 
tion of Life Eternal” has been published by the Seminary Press. 

Professor A. A. Bogolepov received a Doctorate in Divinity honoris causa from 
the Orthodox Theological Institute of St. Sergius, Paris. On January 11, 1963, he 
lectured on “The American Metropolitanate as a Local Orthodox Church” to the 
Society of Friends of Russian Culture in New York. 

Fr. John Meyene>orff lectured on “The Missionary Responsibility of the Church” 
in Coaldale, Penna. (Apr. 28), on “The Russian Church in the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury” at St. Spyridon’s Greek Orthodox Church, New York City (May 1) and on 
“The Orthodox Church and the Ecumenical Movement” at the District Convention 
of the Greek Orthodox Youth of America in New London, Conn. (June 8). His 
book on the “Orthodox Church” has appeared in a German edition at the Otto 
Muller Verlag, Salzburg, Austria. 

Father Alexander Schemann lectured on “The Russian Church” at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. (April 4) and in Detroit, Mich. (April 7); at the 
Yale Russian Club, New Haven, Conn, (April 15); on “Tchekov and the Orthodox 
Church” at the Columbia Russian Club (April 18); on “The Nature of the Church 
and Its Unity” at Hunter College, N.Y.C. (April 24); on “The Orthodox Reaction 
to the Vatican Council” at Steubenville, Ohio (April 28) and in Chicago, Ill. (May 
20). He was appointed delegate of the Russian Church in America to the Fourth 
World Conference on Faith and Order to be held in Montreal in July, 1963. He 
was elected as honorary member of the Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs in 
America. 
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Books Received 


Ministries of Education: their functions and organization, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington, D.C., 1962, 684 pp. 

Five Goals of U.S. Foreign Policy^ Department of State, Washington D.C., 1962, 38 pp. 

Constantelos, Rev. D. J., Philanthropia as an Imperial Virtue in the Byzantine Empire 
of the Tenth Century, reprinted from the Anglican Theological Review, 1962, 
15 pp. 

Trifa, Valerian D., Bishop, Religious Information for Eastern Orthodox Christians, 
The Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of America, 1963, 71 pp. 

Konrad, Alexander N., The Chord Resounds Still, A Study for the Centennial of 
Semjon Nadson, The Press of Western Reserve University, 1963. 

Sassani, Abul H. K., Education in Iran—Studies in Comparative Education, U.S. De¬ 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C., 1963, 32 pp. 

StrinopMDulos, Germanos, He hiera theologiki Skhole Hdikes, Thessalonike, 1962, 20 pp. 
(offpr.). 

Stavrides, B., Skepseis romaiokatholikou theologou epi ton henotikon provlimatov, 
Istanbul, 1963, 20 pp. (offpr.). 

Arvanites, A. K., O Apostolos Thomas kai he Syriake Ekklesia tou Malabar, Athens, 
1962, 245 pp. 

Papakosta, archim. Seraphim, To Vaptisma, second edition, “Zoe,” Athens, 1963, 
125 pp. 

Carr, Albert Z., John D. Rockefellers Secret Weapon, McGraw-Hill Go., Inc., New 
York, 1962, 383 pp. 

Cole, Charles C., Flexibility in the Undergraduate Curriculum, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.G., 1962, 57 pp. 

Studies in Church^State Relations: The American Way, Washington, D.G., 1963, 
71 pp. 

Jorgensen, D. B., Air Force Chaplains, II, 1947-1960, Washington, D.C., 1963, 
432 pp. 
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Notes on Contributors 


Alexander A. Bogolepov is Professor of Canon Law at 
the Seminary. 

Sergei Levitsky, from Washington, D.C., is the author 
cf several books on Religious Philosophy. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Patristics and 
Church History. 

John E. Rexine is Assistant Professor of the Classics at 
Colgate University and Associate Editor of The Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann is Professor of Church His¬ 
tory and Liturgies. 

Milos Velimirovig is Assistant Professor of History of 
Music, Yale University. 
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Which Councils Are Recognized 
As Ecumenical? 

Alexander A. Bogolepov 

1 . 

If the principles which guided the organization of the ancient Ecumeni¬ 
cal Councils are to retain a validity for the Orthodox Church down to 
our time, we must define the main characteristics of the Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cils as the Supreme Governing Body of the Church, and not restrict ourselves 
to those aspects which were defined by the specific conditions of their time. 
It can be easily perceived that the fact that Ecumenical Councils were con¬ 
voked by ordinances of Byzantine Emp)erors cannot be regarded as a basic 
feature; this is not only true because of changed historical conditions, but also 
because the Byzantine emperors usually convoked the councils not on their 
own will alone, but after previous consultations with the highest authorities 
of the Church. Now, as before, the will of the civil authorities cannot be de¬ 
cisive for the convocation and activities of the Supreme Body of the Church, 
which is a divine institution on earth. The question whether the word “Ecu¬ 
menical” appeared or not in the imperial convocation ordinances, or in the 
decrees of the council itself, cannot be determinative of ecumenicity either. 
Both the Iconoclastic Council of 754 in Constantinople and the Council in 
the Church of the Holy Wisdom of 879 styled themselves as “ecumenical,” 
but in the history of the Church they were not accorded this title. 

One of the basic features of an Ecumenical Council is the origin of its 
membership. Whereas regional or local councils were attended by bishops or 
their representatives from a single ecclesiastical region or Local Church, at 
Ecumenical Councils bishops of the entire Church from all parts of the 
Roman Empire were present. The idea of the ecumenicity of the Church 
was connected with the concept of the Roman Empire as a state embracing 
the whole known world. The bearers of ecclesiastical authority in the Roman 
provinces were the bishops, and hence it was held that an Ecumenical Coim- 
cil must be composed of bishops from all parts of the Roman Empire so that 
it could speak in the name of the entire Church. 
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Since the earliest times, the empire-wide distribution of the Councils’ 
membership was regarded as one of the distinguishing features of their Ecu¬ 
menicity. In St. Athanasius’ opinion, the Fathers of the First Ecumenical 
Council were “assembled in Nicaea from the entire ^oikoumene’ ” {Ad 
Afrosy 6). In his letter of June 24, 451 to the Emj>eror Marcian, Pope Leo I 
discussed the convocation of a council in which bishops of all provinces might 
be present. By such attendance, he implied, the council would really be ecu¬ 
menical.^ This idea, originating at the time of the Roman Empire, led to the 
view, still valid today, that in order to be ecumenical, a council should com¬ 
prise all the bishops of the Church,^ and that it is “the General Assembly 
of the bishops of the whole Church.”^ 

In this connection it is important to establish whether all the ruling 
bishops of the ancient Church actually were members of the Ecumenical 
Councils. Only ruling bishops are to be taken into consideration because 
titular bishops were unknown in the ancient Church. Until the Third Ecu¬ 
menical Council in 431, the opinion prevailed that a bishop would lose his 
episcopal rank if he ever lost his diocese. As a matter of exception, the Third 
Ecumenical Council allowed a retired bishop to preserve his episcopal dig¬ 
nity without any administrative functions and in complete subordination to 
the bishop of the diocese."* As the head of the diocese the bishop could send 
to the council priests or deacons subordinated to him as representatives of 
the diocese. 

A closer look at the membership of the traditionally accepted Ecumeni¬ 
cal Councils shows that they cannot be regarded as an assembly of bishops 
of all the dioceses of that time, because the bishops of the Western part of 
the Church generally took no part in the Ecumenical Councils. The first 
seven Ecumenical Councils recognized as such by the Eastern and Western 
Churches took place in the eastern part of the Roman Empire: in Con¬ 
stantinople or in neighbouring cities, such as Nicaea, Chalcedon or Ephesus. 
Actually the overwhelming majority of the Councils were attended only by 
bishops from the Eastern Patriarchates. The Western Church acted as a unit, 
and it was usually represented by only two or five Papal legates holding the 
rank of bishop or priest. Only in a few cases did certain other bishops of the 
West participate in the Ecumenical Council besides the Papal legates. At 
the First Ecumenical Council there were five Latin bishops; at the Third, 


1 Hefele, History of the Councils of the Church, Vol. Ill, 1883, p. 278. 

2 H. Cotsonis Verfassung und Aufbau der Orthodoxen Kirche in Die Orthodoxe 
Kirche in Griechischer Sicht. 1 Teil, Stuttgart 1958, p. 170. 

3 Almanac of the Greek Archdiocese of North and South America, New York 1962, 

p. 202. 

4 The letter of the Holy Synod of Ephesus to the Sacred Synod in Pamphylia con¬ 
cerning Eustathius who had been their Metropolitan. 
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there was one bishop from Illyricum and one deacon of the Church of 
Carthage acting as representative of his bishop; and at the Fourth Ecumeni¬ 
cal Council, there were two African bishops. The Sixth Ecumenical Council 
was attended by three bishops as representatives of the Council held in Rome 
in 680, by Basil, Archbishop of Gortyna, as well as by the representatives of 
the Archbishop of Ravenna and of two monasteries in Rome.' 

Therefore, half of the bishops of the Ancient Church who had the right 
to attend the Ecumenical Councils did not participate in them. The Ecu¬ 
menical Councils actually were councils of eastern bishops, with only a very 
few representatives of the Western Church taking part. The Ecumenical 
Councils cannot be regarded as assemblies of all the bishops of the whole 
Ancient Church especially in cases when the Popes convoked special councils 
in Rome, parallel to the Councils in the East. Such were the Council of 430 
before the Ecumenical Council in Ephesus (431), the Council of 680 before 
the Sixth Ecumenical Council of 681, as well as the Council of 869 in Rome, 
before the Council of Constantinople in the same year. In 863 a Council was 
convoked in Rome as a result of the First-and-Second Council in Constantin¬ 
ople, two years after this Council convened in 861. At these councils, either 
instructions were worked out for the Papal legates, or the attitude of the 
Roman Church to the decisions of a previous council in the East was laid 
down. In these cases it is possible to talk about councils of the Western 
Bishops held in conjunction with Councils of the Eastern Bishops attended 
by representatives of the Western Church. 

With regard to the bishops of the Eastern Patriarchates, it is impossible 
to assume that they always could take part in Ecumenical Councils in their 
capacity of ruling bishops. Sometimes, as it happened at the Councils of 
Ephesus in 431, the Emperor sent invitations to the distinguished hierarchs 
and to the metropolitans requesting only that they bring with them some of 
the bishops of their metropolitanate.^ But aside from the invitations of the 
Emperors, by no means did all Eastern bishops participate in the Ecumenical 
Councils. The Council of Chalcedon was the best attended council of the 
Church. Officially it is assumed (Trull, can. 2) that 630 hierarchs were 
present at this Council. This figure is close to the total number of bishops of 
the Eastern Patriarchates at that time (without the Western Church), but 
this was an exceptional case. Other councils had a smaller attendance. 
Slightly more than 300 Fathers attended the First and the Seventh Councils 
(318, 338), about 200 were at the Third Council, and 150 at the Second 
and Fifth councils. 


^ Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, vol. 1, 1907, p. 
Councils, vol. Ill, 1883, pp. 50, 298; vol. V, 1896, p. 150. 

2 Hefele, History of the Councils, Vol, III, p. 40. 


411; Hefele, History of the 
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As far as it is possible to judge according to available historical informa¬ 
tion,^ the number of dioceses in the East during the 4th and 6th centuries, 
before the Arab invasion destroyed the normal life of some Eastern Patri¬ 
archates, was around 700. There were somewhat more than 700 dioceses in 
the West where the Church of Africa alone had more than 450 bishops. 
In the course of these three centuries (4th to 6th) as well as in the 7th and 
8th centuries, the number of dioceses naturally changed as a result of the 
barbarian invasions, defections following controversies over dogmas, the ex¬ 
pansion of the Church, and various political upheavals. Yet, even allowing 
for some inaccuracy in the figures as a result of the long time span, there 
emerges a sufficiently clear picture of the number of bishops in the rather 
small territory of the civilized world of that time: Italy, the Balkan penin¬ 
sula, Asia Minor, and the eastern and southern coast of the Mediterranean 
(excluding Gaul, Spain, and Britain). Hence, even at the largest Ecumeni¬ 
cal Council (the Fourth) less than half of all the bishops of the East and 
West participated, and at others less than a fourth or a sixth. 

The fact that the Ecumenical Councils were attended by a relatively 
small proportion of the bishops makes it impossible to consider that the 
essential feature which made them ecumenical was that all the bishops of 
the Church participated in them. As Pierre-Thomas Camelot rightly points 
out in a recently published collection, the ecumenicity lies rather in the 
unanimity than in the proportion of bishops coming from all regions of the 
church, for “however small the number of the bishops attending the Council 
might be, they represented the whole Church.” In the words of Father 
Camelot, a moral and spiritual “universality” was revealed at the Ecumen¬ 
ical Councils and “it was the presence of the Roman legates that legally 
and practically gave the quality of ecumenicity to the councils.”2 According 
to the opinion of the well known orthodox canonists A. V. Pavlov and 
Bishop Nikodim, the Councils were considered “ecumenical” because all the 
local Churches participated in them either through the attendance of the 
First Hierarchs or through other representatives. Neither Pavlov nor Bishop 
Nicodim attaches any significant importance to the attendance at Councils 
of all bishops of the Church or even a majority of them or generally to the 
number of bishops present.^ 


* We consulted especially the Handbook of the Geography and Statistics of the 
Church by J.E.T. Wiltsch, London 1868, pp. 145-226; 61-69, 138-145. 

^ P.-T. Camelot, O.P., Les conciles oecuminiques desIVe et Ve siecles, in Le concile 
et les conciles. Editions de Ghevetogne, 1960, pp. 54, 55. 

3 A. S. Pavlov, Course of Ecclesiastical Law, Holy Trinity Monastery, 1902, pp. 279- 
281 (in Russian); Bishop Nikodim, Orthodox Ecclesiastical Law, St. Petersburar, 1897 
pp. 444-445 (in Russian). 
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The existence of many Local Churches left its imprint on the membership 
as well as on the activity of the Ecumenical Councils. Before the convoca¬ 
tion of a Council, the Emperors tried to secure the attendance of all the 
Heads of certain Local Churches (Archbishops, Exarchs, or Patriarchs) and 
especially the participation of the Head of the Roman Church. Agreement 
with the Patriarch of Constantinople could be obtained through direct dis¬ 
cussions, whereas an intensive correspondence usually accompanied negotia¬ 
tions with the Pope of Rome. Attendance was considered as satisfactory when 
representatives of all the Local Churches did participate in a Council’s ses¬ 
sions. The recognition of the importance of their presence is evidenced by 
the order of signatures under the decisions of the Ecumenical Councils. The 
first place was gradually taken by the Heads of the different Local Churches. 
The signature of the Emperor was immediately followed by those of the 
Papal legates, then came the names of the Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem; the bishops or their representatives from 
all parts of the empire signed only after the Patriarchs. The signature of the 
Head of the Church, backed up by signatures of other bishops of the same 
Church, signified the participation of that whole Local Church at the Coun¬ 
cil. Sometimes circumstances prevented the Eastern Patriarchs from par¬ 
ticipating in Councils, and they sent their representatives as always did 
the Pope of Rome. Whereas the Patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
and Antioch were personally present at the Fifth Ecumenical Council in 
Constantinople, the Patriarch of Jerusalem could only send three bishops 
as his representatives.' At the Sixth Ecumenical Council the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria and Antioch were represented through deputies.^ Later on, at 
the time of the Seventh Ecumenical Council in 787, the three Patriarchates 
of Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem could not be represented at all, being 
cut off from the Christian world by the Arab occupation. However, despite 
the dangers of the journey, two monks from the East appeared at the Coun¬ 
cil; they were the Abbot Thomas from Egypt and the priest John from 
Antioch. They had credentials from their monasteries only. Nevertheless by 
necessity they were recognized as representatives of the three absent Patri¬ 
archs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, and they signed the acts of the 
Council after the Patriarch of Constantinople.^ Evidently the Fathers of the 
Church definitely assumed that for a complete Council all Local Churches 
had to participate and that this participation could be expressed by the 
attendance of special representatives of the five Patriarchs. 


^ Hefele, History of the Councils, vol. IV, 1895, p. 289. 

2 Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Vol. XIV, 1956, p. 321. 

3 Hefele, History of the Councils, Vol. V, 1896, pp. 360, 361. 
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It is clear, therefore, that the Ecumenical Councils cannot be considered 
as meetings of all of the bishops of the whole Christian Church. The uni¬ 
versal episcopate never expressed itself in the form of a General Assembly of 
all the bishops of the Christian world, which would rule the whole Church 
as its highest authority. The canons explicitly recognize the episcopates of in¬ 
dividual Local Churches only. The Second Ecumenical Council of 381, 
which also proclaimed in its Creed that the Holy Catholic Apostolic Church 
is “one,” set apart the episcopate of one Local Church from the episcopate of 
another Local Church, and concentrated the administration of every Local 
Church in the hands of its own bishops: “Let the Bishop of Alexandria 
alone administer the affairs of Egypt; and let the Bishops of the East manage 
the East alone..., and let the Bishops of the Asian Diocese administer 
Asian affairs only; and the Pontic Bishops only Pontic matters; and the 
Thracian Bishops only Thracian affairs.” (Canon 2). The second canon 
of the Council of 381 also forbids any interference by bishops of one Local 
Church in the affairs of another Local Church. This same separation of the 
episcopate of the various Local Churches was stressed by canon 8 of the 
Third Ecumenical Council, in connection with the recognition of the rights 
of the bishops of Cyprus to administer the affairs of their Church by them¬ 
selves, “without dispute or injury” on the part of the Church of Antioch. 

In the middle of the 3rd century, the particular rights of the episcopate 
of an individual Local Church to decide ecclesiastical problems on its own 
were steadfastly defended by St. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, although he 
was an ardent partisan of the idea that “the episcopate is one” (episcopatus 
unus est). To him the unity of the episcopate of the Christian Church meant 
above all that all bishops had equal rights and duties in the government of 
the Church, the same as all the Apostles were endowed as equal partners 
both in dignity and in power as the Apostle Peter {De unitate ecclesiae, c.4) 
whom he regarded as the source of the unity of the priesthood. “The episco¬ 
pate is one, each part of which is held by each, one for the whole” {De uni¬ 
tate ecclesiae, c.5).^ Owing to this equality, each bishop (pastor) may gov¬ 
ern the part of the flock entrusted to him, responsible only to God.^ 

When the controversy arose between the Churches of Rome and Carthage 
on heretical baptism, and Stephen, Bishop of Rome, demanded, under the 
threat of excommunication, that the decision of the Council of Bishops at 
Carthage regarding re-baptism of heretics be revoked and the practice of 
the Roman Church accepted, St. Cyprian rejected the Roman claims with 
sharp words. “For neither does any of us set himself up as a bishop of bishops. 


1 The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. V, N.Y. 1926, p. 422. 

2 Ibid, p. 423. 

3 Berthold Altaner, Patrologie, Freiburg, 1950, p. 148-150. 
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nor by tyrannical terror does any compel his colleagues to the necessity of 
obedience, since every bishop, according to the allowance of liberty and 
power, has his own proper right of judgment, and can no more be judged 
by another than he himself can judge another. But let us all wait for the 
judgment of Our Lord Jesus Christ who alone has the power both of pre¬ 
ferring us in the government of His Church and of judging us in our con¬ 
duct there.” ^ 

Developing these ideas of St. Cyprian during the fifth century, in its 
letter to Pope Coelestine, the African Council insisted that according to the 
Nicene decrees, “all matters should be determined in the places where they 
arise” i.e. by the Local Church. At the same time, the African bishops re¬ 
jected the suggestion that “the grace of the Holy Spirit would be wanting 
to any province” and that “God could inspire a single individual with justice, 
and refuse it to an innumerable multitude of bishops (sacerdotum) assem¬ 
bled in council.” 

The opinion of St. Cyprian and the resolution of the Council at Carthage 
reflect the development in the West of the same tendency towards self- 
government and administrative independence of the episcopate in every 
Local Church, which resulted in the forming of four Patriarchates in the 
East, in addition to the Patriarchate of Rome. Ecumenical Councils served 
to unify the episcopates of the Local Churches in matters of dogma and dis¬ 
cipline. Ecumenicity could be claimed by a council only when it was at¬ 
tended by representatives of the episcopates of all the Local Churches, pref¬ 
erably by their Heads, accompanied by some of their bishops, or only by a 
few representatives of the Head of the Church. The Ecumenical Councils 
were never gatherings of the universal episcopate, but of the episcopates of 
the Local Churches. The representation of the whole Church at Ecumenical 
Councils did not imply the presence of all the bishops of all the dioceses; it 
only implied that the episcopates of all the Local Churches were actually 
represented at the meetings. 

2 . 

Soon after the Ecumenical Councils began to function, another important 
feature of “ecumenicity,” in addition to the presence at such Councils of 
representatives of all the Local Churches, became manifest. This feature 
was the acceptance by all the Local Churches of the decisions of an Ecu¬ 
menical Council. Such an acceptance was an indisputable indication that the 
whole Church recognized these Councils as its true expression.^ The Problem 

1 The Ante^Nicene Fathers, vol. V, N.Y. 1926, p. 565. 

2 John Meyendorff, The Orthodox Church, New York, 1962, p. 31. P. Bratsiotis, 
The Fundamental Principles of the Orthodox Church, in Orthodoxy, Geneva, 1960, 
p. 14. 
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of the acceptance of the acts of the Councils by the Local Churches grew 
out of the fact that the Roman Pope never attended the Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cils in person, but only sent his legates. The signature of an Eastern Patriarch 
together with those of the bishops of his Patriarchate (Constantinople, Alex¬ 
andria, Antioch, or Jerusalem) beneath the acts of an ecumenical council 
were evidence that the decisions of the Council had been accepted by the 
entire Patriarchate: its head and its bishops. Since the acts of the Councils 
were only signed by legates of the Pope, the question arose concerning the 
attitude of the Pope himself toward the decisions of the Council, and the 
Popes had to express later their personal attitude to the decrees of the 
councils. 

In the fourth century, when the Ecumenical Councils began to convene, 
Rome already considered that, according to ecclesiastical law, anything that 
was done against the will of the Roman Pontiff was void. This very state¬ 
ment was made by Pope Julius I (337-352) in connection with the Anti¬ 
ochian Council of 341, soon after the First Ecumenical Council in Nicaea 
in 325. In the light of this view it appears highly probable that C. Hefele 
was right in believing that the acts of the First Council in Nicaea were ap¬ 
proved by Pope Sylvester, although there is no direct evidence of such ac¬ 
ceptance. We have the statement of Patriarch Photius that the acts of the 
Council of Constantinople in 381 were accepted by Pope Damasus soon 
after they had been received in Rome. This report could only relate to 
dogmatic decrees such as the Creed.^ Both these views concerning the accept¬ 
ance of conciliar acts, taken alone, are of course not very persuasive, but the 
acts of the Council of Chalcedon in 451, support the opinion that the dog¬ 
matic and canonical decrees of the Council of Nicaea in 325, as well as the 
dogmatic decrees of the Council of Constantinople in 381, were accepted 
by the Pope. The statement of Bishop Lucentius, the Papal legate at the 
Council of Chalcedon, removes all doubt that the Roman Church rejected 
only the canonical decrees of the Constantinople Council of 381. The Papal 
legates raised no objection against the confirmation of the Creed. The 
canonical decrees were rejected by them on the ground that they were not 
among the Synodal canons of the Roman Church.^ This statement is very 
interesting because it indicates the formal method followed by the Roman 
Church for recognizing conciliar decrees. The method was to include them 
among the synodal canons of the Roman Church by entering them in a 
special register of accepted canons kept by the Roman Church. In 451, 
Bishop Lucentius objected to the 3rd canon of the Council of Constantinople 


1 Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des conciles, vol. I, 1907, pp. 61, 62. 

^ Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. XIV, Seven Ecumenical Councils, 1956, 
p. 289. 
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of 381 because it contradicted the 4th Canon of the Nicene Council of 325, 
and made public the text of this canon in the version existing in the acts of 
the Roman Church. This is clear proof that the decrees of the Nicene Coun¬ 
cil had been accepted in Rome and had been included in the list of the 
Synodal canons of the Roman Church. Evidently, the same method could 
also have been used in receiving the “dogmatic” decrees of the Council of 
Constantinople in 381—the Creed. The recognition of the ecumenical char¬ 
acter of this council was formally proclaimed by Popes Vigilius, Pelagius 
and Gregory the Great later on, after the Fourth Ecumenical Council.^ 

There are some indications that the acts of the Third Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cil in Ephesus were also approved by the Pope. Even before the op>ening of 
the meeting in Ephesus, Pope Celestine convened the Council in Rome in 
August 430. At this Council, the doctrine of Nestorius was condemned. The 
Papal legates arrived in Ephesus with instructions from the Pope “to carry 
out what things have been already decreed by us.” Although the meetings 
of the Councils were opened before the arrival of the Papal legates, deci¬ 
sions taken there were consonant with the contents of the instruction given 
by the Pope to his legates. Hence, while Celestine’s letter was read, the 
bishops of the Council extolled simultaneously Cyril of Alexandria and Pope 
Celestine, exclaiming: “This is a just judgment! Celestine a new Paul! Cyril 
a new Paul! . . . Celestine of one mind with the council!” Since the Pope’s 
acceptance of the decision of the Council was taken for granted even before 
the Council was over his subsequent acceptance seemed superfluous. Never¬ 
theless, Celestine’s successor, Sixtus III spoke of the doctrines rejected by 
the Ephesian Council “with our approbation.”^ 

The acceptance of the acts of the Council of Chalcedon in 451 follows 
from the letters of Pope Leo I written by him in reply to the letters of Ana¬ 
tolius, Patriarch of Constantinople, Emperor Marcian and Empress Pul- 
cheria in 451. His letters leave no doubt that he accepted the decrees on 
faith and all disciplinary canons, except canon 28. “I declare it to be invalid 
and annul it by the authority of the Holy Apostle Peter,” wrote the Pope to 
the Empress Pulcheria.^ The loosely formulated requests of approval, re¬ 
ceived by Pope Leo I from Constantinople in 451, concerned in the first 
place canon 28. Two years later, in 453, Pope Leo I sent a special circular 
letter, according to a new request of Emperor Marcian. Discerning his per¬ 
sonal approval of the conciliar acts and the approval by his legates. Pope Leo 
I proclaimed his personal approval of the decrees of the faith, in addition to 


^ Hefele, History of the Councils, V. II, p. 378. 

2 Hefele, History of the Councils, Vol. Ill, pp. 62, 63. Hefele-Leclercq, Historie des 
Conciles, Vol. I, p. 63. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Vol. XIV, pp. 221, 222. 

^ Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Vol. XIV, p. 289. 
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that of his legates. “You shall know,” wrote Pope Leo I to the bishops who 
attended the Council of Chalcedon, “that I join my personal opinion to 
yours not only by my brethren who represented me (at the Council) but 
also by the approval of the acts of the Council.” This was made to avoid the 
doubts which arose concerning the acceptance of the conciliar decrees by 
the Pope himself. 

Although Pope Vigilius long refused to accept the acts of the Council of 
Constantinople in 553, in the end he gave his approval, which is proved by 
his letter to Eutychius, Patriarch of Constantinople. The decrees of the 6th 
Ecumenical Council were approved by Pope Leo II, as is obvious from his 
letter to the Byzantine Emperor and to the bishops of Spain. The decrees of 
the 7th Ecumenical Council were received (suscipimus) by Pop>e Hadrian I, 
as his letter to Charlemagne attests.* 

Since the Pope was usually the last to give his consent to the decrees of 
the Council, after they were accepted by other patriarchs and bishops, this 
consent is often described as a confirmation by the Pope of the decrees of 
the Ecumenical Councils. Essentially, this is a retroactive attribution to the 
Pope of an authority to which he made a claim, but which was recc^nized 
only at a later time. Some Roman Catholic scholars also recognize that it 
would be improper to speak of a confirmation in the true sense of the 
word; the approbation by the Popes of the acts of the first Seven Ecumenical 
Councils was not an act of a higher authority by which the action of a lower 
authority—the Council—would have become legally binding; the Pope and 
the Council were not two separate authorities, they acted together in a close 
collaboration; the Pope joined his voice to the voice of the bishops who at¬ 
tended the council, and accepted their decision, but the decrees of the coun¬ 
cil received the ecumenical validity through this acceptance only.^ 

At any rate, the fact that the Pope gave his consent to the decisions of 
the Councils does not mean that the Pope had the exclusive right to give the 
force of law to the decisions of the Ecumenical Councils. The decrees of the 
Ecumenical Councils would have lost their “ecumenicity” to the same de¬ 
gree if any Eastern Patriarch with his bishops had refused to apply them. 
The Pope’s approval of the decrees of the Councils had the same signifi¬ 
cance of “acceptance” of these decisions as the signatures of the other pa¬ 
triarchs and their bishops. And this “acceptance” of the acts of the Councils 
by the Roman Church was important as a sign that the Roman Church, the 


1 Hefele-Leclercq, op. cit., V. I, 64-67. 

2 J. Foroget, Conciles, in Dictiomcdre de theologie catholique, vol. Ill, pp. 636-676, 
Paris, 1911. See also the notes of H. Leclercq in Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, 
vol. I, pp. 6-68; 69-74, and Thomas-Pierre Camelot, Les Conciles Oecumeniques des 
Vie et Ve SiecleSf in Le Concile et les Conciles, 1960, pp. 68-71. 
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first in honour at that time, also acted in unison with other patriarchates, so 
that the Councils were accepted by the whole Church. 

The fate of the decisions of the Council of Ephesus shows that the 
Church of Rome was not the only Church able to give them subsequent 
acceptance. It is well known that the decisions of that Council did not end 
the differences between the Alexandrian and Antiochian Churches, The 
Antiochian bishops were displeased with the resolutions of the Council. The 
^‘formula of unity” alone, established after the Council in the course of 
negotiations between the representatives of both Churches, eliminated the dis¬ 
agreement on the formulation of the doctrine and was accepted by both 
sides. As a result, unity was established between the Churches of Alexandria 
and Antioch. Through this “epilogue of Ephesus” the importance of the 
subsequent acceptance of conciliar decisions by individual Local Churches, in 
this case by the Church of Antioch, came to full light.^ 

The importance of this acceptance was especially evident when repre¬ 
sentatives of any of the Local Churches failed to appear at a council. The 
First Council at Constantinople in 381 was attended by the bishops of only 
the Eastern part of the Roman empire. There were no Papal legates what¬ 
ever. Nevertheless, the “dogmatic” decrees of this Council were soon ac¬ 
cepted by the Roman Church and then, after the Council of Chalcedon, 
the Council of 381 in Constantinople was reckoned among the Ecumenical 
Councils by the Popes. The Second Council of Constantinople in 553 was 
attended neither by the Pope nor his legates, but after the conclusion of the 
sessions of the Council, its decrees were approved by Popes Vigilius and 
Pelagius, and the Council itself acquired the title of Ecumenical. 

The great meaning of the acceptance of a council’s decisions is also shown 
by the consequences of their eventual non-acceptance. Even councils, which 
were ecumenical in their membership, lost their ecumenical validity if they 
were repudiated by some Local Churches. Both the Western Church and the 
Eastern Patriarchates sometimes refused to acknowledge particular councils. 
We are indebted to the Roman Church for repudiating the Council at 
Ephesus in 449, so that that Council came to be known in history as the 
Robber Council. The Pope also refused to recognize the iconoclastic Council 
of Constantinople of 754, which at that time was regarded as an Ecumenical 
Council. The Eastern Patriarchates repudiated the unions concluded in 
Lyons in 1274, and in Florence in 1439. 


1 A. Schmemann, The Historical Road of Orthodoxy, New York, 1954, p. 165 (in 
Russian); S. Verkhovskoy, The Highest Authority in the Church in St, Vladimir’s Sem¬ 
inary Quarterly, 1960, No. 2-3, p. 84. 
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The failure of the Lyons and Florence unions indicates a special de facto 
way of rejecting the general Councils, started by clergy and people, tolerated 
by the highest Church Authorities, and then approved by them. 

The greater part of the Greek clergy and people was opposed to the union 
concluded in Lyons at the insistence of Emperor Michael VIII. The oppo¬ 
nents of the Union were persecuted by him, but resistance rose. Then the 
Emperor changed his policies and ceased supporting the union with the 
same energy as before. The Papal embassies sent to Constantinople in order 
to confirm the union returned without obtaining the desired results. Finally, 
Pope Nicholas III excommunicated Michael VIII as a partisan of the 
schism,^ and the union was practically dissolved. His successor, Emperor 
Andronicus II renounced the union formally. The former Patriarch Joseph 
I, an opponent of the union, was restored to the see of Constantinople and 
Council of Florence “impure.’’^ After the capture of Constantinople by the 

When the Greek delegates who signed the union with Rome in Florence 
in 1439 came home to Constantinople, they were regarded by the over¬ 
whelming majority of the people as betrayers of the faith. Some of them 
withdrew their signatures. Only the Emperor and the high officials of State 
and Church supported the union. The Council of Russian bishops in Moscow 
rejected the union in 1441. The Council in Jerusalem in 1443 called the 
Council of Florence “impure.”^ After the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1453, the union with Rome practically came to an end, and a new 
Patriarch, defender of Orthodoxy, was elected to take the place of the 
previous Patriarch who was a partisan of the Union. In 1472, the Synod of 
the Church of Constantinople solemnly rejected the union and anathema¬ 
tized all who accepted the decrees of the Council of Florence. 

The fate of the Lyons and Florence unions shows that the decisions of 
the councils which differ from established ecclesiastical concepts simply can¬ 
not be understood by various groups of the clergy and the people. They are 
either ignored by them or else give rise to counteracting measures from their 
side, and later on, are rejected by the practice of the church. Whatever the 
initial attitude toward these events of the highest church authority may be, 
in the final analysis it too can accept and sanction this practice. A similar 
case can be observed in the West, when the decisions of the Council of 879, 
in the Church of the Holy Wisdom in Constantinople, proved to have no 
practical importance in the life of the Roman Church. This Council was 
accepted as Ecumenical by Pope John VIII jointly with the Eastern Patri¬ 
archs. Its decisions should have had canonical force in both West and East. 
But Pope John’s change of the usual papal policy could not be under- 


1 A. Fortescue, The Orthodox Eastern Church, 1929, p. 207. 

2 A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, 1952, pp. 658-663-674. 
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stood and accepted in Rome, just as the conclusion of the union with Rome 
in 1274 and 1439 could not be understood in Constantinople by the greater 
part of the clergy and laity who remained true to the traditional policy of 
the East — independence from Rome. 

The West could not reconcile itself to the idea that Photius, who dared 
to depose Pope Nicholas and who himself was deposed by Pope Nicholas as 
well as by the General Council of 869 could now enjoy the full rights of a 
Patriarch of Constantinople. It also seemed unusual to the West that, by the 
decree of the Council of 879, the equality of Rome and Constantinople was 
acknowledged in the reciprocal recognition of depositions and excommuni¬ 
cations made by each of these Churches. Under such conditions, the decisions 
of 879 failed to take root in the Roman Church. The mutual estrangement 
increased more and more. At the time of the severing of relations between 
East and West, the conciliatory canons of the Council of 879 became en¬ 
tirely meaningless. Then in the 11th century, in their search for documen¬ 
tary evidence of Papal prerogatives in relations with secular authorities, the 
Roman canonists discovered such evidence in some canons of the Council of 
869 (can. 22), started to regard this Council as a very important one and 
listed it among the Ecumenical Councils. In the 12th century, Gratian in his 
Decretum treated the Council of 869 as the Eighth Ecumenical Council.* 
Later on, this point of view was adopted by the Roman Church authorities. 

Since the decisions of the Council of 869 were cancelled by the Council 
of 879, the rehabilitation of the Council of 869 equalled a rejection of the 
Council of 879, and its decisions were completely deleted from the Roman 
canonical collections. Thus the Council of 879 lost the character of “ecumen¬ 
icity” for the Western Church under the influence of practice admitted and 
later acknowledged by the highest church authority. Such acknowledgement 
was absolutely necessary before anything that did not originally stem from 
the legislative organs of the Church could acquire the force of law. 

Church customs as such can make ineffective some legal provisions by 
the mere fact that the latter fall into disuse. This is how the rules of public 
penance sanctioned in the fourth century by the First Ecumenical Council 
(can. 11, 13, 14) and also the Councils of Ancyra (can. 4-9, 2) and Laodi- 
cea (can. 2, 19) became obsolete, and were replaced as late as the sixth 
century by the rule of secret confession. Likewise church practice could also 
influence the rejection of the Councils by a Local Church. 


1 F. Dvornik, The Photian Schism, Cambridge, 1948, pp. 319 ff. The Ecumenical 
Councils, New York, 1961, pp. 40-46. 
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3 . 

Because the Ecumenical Councils represent the voice of the entire 
Church, the fact that a preceding council was accepted or rejected by a 
later council constituted also its recognition or non-recognition by all the 
Local Churches. The confirmation of dogmatic and canonical decrees is often 
encountered in the acts of Councils. The Second Council of Constantinople 
in 381 confirmed the Creed of the First Council of Nicaea (canon 1). In 
canon 7, the Council of Ephesus forbade the use of any Creed with a wording 
different from the Creed established by the Fathers in Nicaea. In its definition 
of faith, the Fourth Ecumenical Council in Chalcedon confirmed ‘‘the un¬ 
erring faith” of the Fathers assembled in Nicaea, Constantinople, and 
Ephesus,^ and in addition, it stated “that the canons of the Holy Fathers 
made in every Council even until now, should remain in force” (canon 1). 
This decision relates to the oldest collection of canons which appeared in 
the diocese of Pont and was used by the Fathers of Chalcedon. This collection 
contained not only canons of the previous Ecumenical Councils, but also 
those of the Local Council of Ancyra, Neocaesarea, Gangra, and Antioch. 
Then the Fathers of the Fifth Ecumenical Council (553) declared that they 
upheld the profession of faith laid down by the Fathers of Nicaea, Con¬ 
stantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, and the Sixth Ecumenical Council in 
Constantinople (680-681) likewise confirmed by its definition of faith the 
dogmatic decrees of the first five Ecumenical Councils.^ 

The recognition of the “ecumenical” character of a preceding council by 
a subsequent council was mainly a reflection of the idea that the councils 
preserve and continue the teachings and church discipline inherited from the 
Apostles and the Holy Fathers. The practical meaning of this recognition was 
very limited. The Ecumenical Councils were convoked seldom, so that the 
acceptance of their decrees by individual Local Churches usually preceded 
their recognition by the next Ecumenical Council. This recognition was 
mostly a supplementary confirmation of decrees which had already been 
accepted by Local Churches and had come into effect. This was of real im¬ 
portance only when the preceding council had not been recognized by any 
of the Local Churches, as happened with the Trullan Council. 

The Trullan Council was intended to be Ecumenical, but it was attended 
almost exclusively by Bishops of the Eastern Patriarchates, with only a few 
bishops irom the West present. The Pope’s legates did not attend its sessions. 
When the decisions of the Trullan Council were sent to Pope Sergius (687- 
701) he refused to recognize them at all. Later the Roman Church was ready 


1 Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Volume XIV, p. 262. 
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to accept only some of them. This was the reason why the Eastern Patri¬ 
archates were especially eager to have the Trullan Council recognized as 
Ecumenical by the next Ecumenical Council^ which convened in Nicaea. By 
its first canon the 7th Ecumenical Council of 787 accepted ‘‘the divine 
canons” of the “Six” Ecumenical Councils, instead of the “four” mentioned 
by the Trullan Council. Since only dogmatic decrees were drawn up by the 
Sixth Ecumenical Council in 681, the adoption of disciplinary canons by the 
Trullan Council in 691 was considered as a continuation of the work of the 
Sixth Ecumenical Council of 681; the Trullan canons were generally regarded 
in the East as belonging to the Sixth Ecumenical Council. This idea was not 
completely alien to the West. In any case, in his letter to Patriarch Tarasius 
on the occasion of the convocation of the 7th Ecumenical Council, Pope 
Hadrian wrote: “All the Six Holy Councils I receive, with all the canons 
which were rightly and divinely promulgated by them,” and as an example 
of these canons, he referred to canon 82 of the Trullan Council, concerning 
the depicting of Christ as a lamb. Therefore when the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council, with the consent of the Papal legates, recognized the canons of the 
Six Ecumenical Councils, this meant that the Trullan Council was also 
recognized among them. 

In like manner the Fourth Ecumenical Council solemnly reaffirmed the 
dogmatic and canonical decrees of the Council of Constantinople of 381 
(in the definition of faith, and in canon 28). In this case an Ecumenical 
Council, as the Supreme Body of the entire Church, authoritatively estab¬ 
lished the ecumenicity of a preceding council. 

The significance of the decision of an Ecumenical Council on the ecu¬ 
menicity of another was especially evident where the subsequent council 
repealed the decisions of a preceding one. The decrees of the Council of 449 
in Ephesus and those of the iconoclastic Council of 754 in Constantinople 
were rejected by the Council of Chalcedon in 451 and by the Council of 
Nicaea in 787 respectively. The revocation of conciliar decrees by other 
councils is even more important than their rejection by Local Churches. Some¬ 
times there was also a joint rejection of conciliar decrees by Local Churches 
and by subsequent councils. In the 9th century, this led to a crisis. During 
this century three General Councils were convoked in Constantinople: the 
so-called First-and-Second Council of 861, the Council of 869 and the 
Council of 879 in the Church of the Holy Wisdom. All these Councils were 
“ecumenical” in their composition. Each of them was attended by repre¬ 
sentatives of all the Eastern Partrichates and by the Papal legates. Decisions 
of these councils were made on the basis of common agreement by the 
representatives of all the Local Churches. And yet, none of these three coun¬ 
cils was finally received as an Ecumenical Council, because their decisions 
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were either rejected by some Local Churches^ or revoked by subsquent Gen¬ 
eral Councils, 

The “Holy Council” of 861 was rejected first by Pope Nicholas I, who 
disapproved of his legates’ conduct and condemned their assent to the 
decisions of the Council. Then in 863 the Pope convoked a Council in Rome 
which revoked the decisions of the Council of 861. On account of its rejection 
by the Church of Rome^ the General Council of all Local Churches in 861 
could not have the standing of an ecumenical council. Moreover, the decis¬ 
ions of the Council of 861 were repudiated by the Council of 869, which 
called itself ecumenical. But the Council of 869 lost its authority as well. In 
879 it was cancelled by the Council in the Church of the Holy Wisdom, 
which also considered itself ecumenical. In this case the decisions of the 
General Council of all Churches in 869 were abrogated by another General 
Council of all Churches in 879. The Council of 879 itself was not rejected 
by any Local or Ecumenical Council. Its decisions were deprived of their 
practical effect in the Roman Church. As a result, none of the three Councils 
was credited with a status greater than that of a Local Council. The Councils 
of 861 and 879 became Joint Local Councils of the Eastern Patriarchates, 
whereas the Council of 869 is recognized by the Roman Church alone; its 
regulations are not included among the canons of the Eastern Patriarchates. 
The crisis of the 9th century became so deep, that subsequent efforts to con¬ 
vene joint councils of the Western and Eastern Patriarchates in 1274 and 
1439 were unsuccessful and in a comparatively short time it became clear 
that these councils had no ecumenical character. 

4 . 

Two basic characteristics typified the organization of Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cils between the 4th and the 9th centuries: the first was that these Councils 
were attended by representatives of all self-governing Local Churches and 
the second that their decrees were accepted either by all the Local Churches 
or by another Ecumenical Council. Of these two features, the universal 
acceptance as an expression of the voice of the Church is more important 
than the participation of representatives of all the Local Churches. A Coun¬ 
cil which was not attended by all the Local Churches could be recognized 
as Ecumenical, if the absent Churches accepted it later as such. 

These features of the ancient Ecumenical Councils are of course to be 
taken into consideration in the organization of any modem Orthodox Ecu¬ 
menical Council. If the decisions of a possible modem Council are to receive 
force of law in the entire Orthodox Church, it should be attended by repre¬ 
sentatives of all the Orthodox Local Churches. In trying to determine the 
composition of the Council, we come up against some problems that never 
existed in the past. At the time of the ancient Ecumenical Councils, the 
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modern distinction between autocephalous and autonomous Local Churches 
did not exist. At present, the question of whether or not the autonomous 
churches may have their representatives at the Council on an equal basis 
with those of the autocephalous churches must be considered and solved. 

The difference in the organization of these two kinds of Local Churches is 
substantial. The autocephalous church is a self-governing and administratively 
independent church, whereas the autonomous church has restricted self- 
government. Administratively, it depends upon an autocephalous church, 
under whose protection it stands. The autocephalous church has the right 
to appoint its own Head and bishops, as well as to resolve all internal prob¬ 
lems on its own authority, independently of all other autocephalous churches. 
The distinguishing quality of an autonomous church is that it cannot have 
its own independent Head. Its Head can be elected by the local ecclesiastical 
bodies, but the election becomes valid only after it is confirmed by the Highest 
Authority of the Autocephalous Church. The latter usually also has the right 
to supervise the activities of the autonomous church and to judge its bishops. 
Often some other obligations are added to these: the name of the Head of 
the Autocephalous Church-Protector must be mentioned at the divine ser¬ 
vices; the autonomous church can maintain relations with other churches 
only through the Head of the autocephalous church; the chrism can only 
be received from him upon the payment of the stipulated dues. Some of 
these additional limitations were at times established for autocephalous 
churches as well. In actual practice, some modifications of the autocephalous 
and the autonomous church status have been observed. A totally independ¬ 
ent self-government is characteristic only of those churches which are com¬ 
pletely autocephalous, and this is why they are the immediate members of 
the Community of the Orthodox Sister Churches, and they alone can be the 
full and equal members of an Orthodox Ecumenical Council. The limitations 
of self-government under the autonomous status are so important that they 
enable the Autocephalous Church-Protector to control not only the personal 
composition, but also the activity of the particular autonomous church. As 
a result, the representatives of an autonomous church cannot enjoy the same 
degree of independence, as the representatives of the autocephalous churches, 
and cannot be plenipotentiary members of a council, alongside with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Autocephalous Church which is their Protector. But it would 
certainly be proper, if some representatives of the autonomous church were 
included in the delegation of the autocephalous church under whose pro¬ 
tection they are. Then their voices could be heard at the council. 

In the interests of closer unity of the whole Orthodox Church, it would 
also be helpful to invite to the sessions the representatives of those churches 
which meet the requirements of an autocephalous status, but have not yet been 
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recognized by all the Local Churches. Their presence would be very useful 
for the purpose of information. During the era of the ancient Ecumenical 
Councils, the autocephalous status was always granted by the Councils them¬ 
selves. A new Ecumenical Council could also better clarify and settle the 
problems inherent to the autocephalous status, if it were attended by repre¬ 
sentatives of these related churches. Let us recall that the independence and 
self-government of the Church of Cyprus was acknowledged by the Third 
Ecumenical Council upon the petition of the three bishops of Cyprus who 
came to this Council. 

To make the decisions of the early Ecumenical Councils valid, the attend¬ 
ance of all the bishops of every Local Church was not required. Attendance 
by the Head of the Local Church, accompanied by several of his bishops, or 
by representatives of the Head of the Local Church, was considered as suffic¬ 
ient. Thus, the presence at a new Orthodox Ecumenical Council of all the 
diocesan bishops of all the Local Churches cannot be required, especially 
under modem conditions. Though, the fourteen Autocephalous Churches 
comprise today approximately 250 dioceses, and a meeting of these diocesan 
bishops would not be too numerous, at such a meeting the individual Local 
Churches would be represented very unequally as a consequence of the sharp 
difference in the size of their dioceses. Whereas the Serbian Church with its 
7.5 million faithful has 24 dioceses within the boundaries of Yugoslavia, the 
Orthodox Church of Greece with approximately the same membership is 
divided into 61 dioceses. The Church of Romania has only 12 dioceses, i.e., it 
has one fifth of the number of dioceses in Greece despite the fact that the 
Romanian Church has 14 million faithful, i.e., twice the membership of the 
Church of Greece. The largest of the modern Orthodox Local Churches, the 
Russian Church, has 73 dioceses, i.e., approximately only 20 percent more 
than the Church of Greece. The number of dioceses in the individual Local 
Churches at the present time does not correspond to their size, or their his¬ 
torical and modern importance in the life of the entire Orthodox Church. 
The multiplication of titular bishops, who at times play an important role 
in church administration, complicates even more the problem of the admis¬ 
sion of all the bishops to membership in the Council. 

The Rhodes Conference of 1961 was attended by delegations of individ¬ 
ual Autocephalous Churches. This system of delegations can be considered 
as a model for representation of the Local Churches at a new Orthodox Ecu¬ 
menical Council; the number of delegation members should have no influ¬ 
ence on the voting. The equality of the Local-Sister Churches naturally im¬ 
plies the equality of their votes in adopting decisions of the Council. And 
only decisions adopted on the basis of the general accord of the delegations 
of all the Local Churches should be considered as decisions of the Council 
itself. The requirement that decisions be adopted by all may, of course, lead 
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to vague and generalizing resolutions. This happened in the Pan-Orthodox 
Conference in Rhodes in 1961. The preservation of unity was always treasured 
by the Orthodox Church. Unanimity, at the same time, serves as a guarantee 
that the life of the Orthodox Church as a whole will not be drawn into a 
path that would turn it away from the traditions by which the Orthodox 
Church has lived until now. If disagreements arise in regard to problems that 
have no cardinal importance, differences may well be allowed in the practices 
of individual Churches, as has often happened in history. The first Ecumen¬ 
ical Council of 325 established the rule that the election of a bishop in every 
province should be ratified by the Metropolitan (Can.4and6) ,but at the same 
time it allowed that in the Alexandrian Church the election of any former 
follower of Meletius to the post of bishop be ratified according to the practice 
of the Church of Alexandria by the bishop of Alexandria himself, and not by 
the Metropolitan of the province.^ Since, in the end, the validity of a Coun¬ 
cil’s decisions depends upon their reception by the Local Churches, the dele¬ 
gations of the individual churches should be esj>ecially authorized by the 
Supreme Authorities of their Churches to adopt finally the decisions of the 
Ecumenical Council. To put the Head of the Local Church at the head of 
each delegation could be of special importance in enhancing the prestige of 
the Council and also could accelerate the implementation of its decisions. A 
Local Church which would not be in a position to attend the sessions of the 
Council could accept its decisions later. 

In his remarkable book. Churches Not In Communion With Rome, Don¬ 
ald Attwater indicates that the principle of unity of the Orthodox Local 
Churches is purely internal and believes it “extremely remarkable that they 
have retained so much unity as in fact they display,” despite the fact that 
“they have no external or juridical bond corresponding to the Supreme Pon¬ 
tificate in the Catholic Church.”^ Since the time of the genuine Ecumenical 
Councils of the IV-VIIIth centuries, the Orthodox Local Churches have 
maintained their unity by means of correspondence among their Heads, by re¬ 
ciprocal visits, by exchanges of delegations, by conferences of the Heads and 
representatives of the various Local Churches, by attendance of the repre¬ 
sentatives of one Church at the Local Councils of another, by the acceptance 
of the decisions of the Highest Authorities of one or many Churches by other 
Local Churches, etc. The inner unity of the Orthodox Local Churches which 
has successfully withstood the trials of a thousand years, can only become 
stronger through a general meeting of their representatives where urgent 
problems might be decided together. Such will be the task of the forthcoming 
Orthodox Ecumenical Council. 

J The Synodal Letter, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Vol. XIV, p. 53. 

2 Donald Attwater, The Christian Churches of the East, Vol. II. Churches not in 
Communion with Rome, Milwaukee, 1948, p. 6. 
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The Patriarch of Russian Philosophy 
Nicholas Lossky and His Teaching 

Sergei Levitsky 


In December, 1960, the greatest living Russian philosopher, Nikolai Onu- 
frievich Lossky, reached his ninetieth birthday. His longevity seems to symbol¬ 
ize the perennial character of his philosophy. All that Lossky wrote, more 
than twenty books and hundreds of articles, has a stamp of truly classical 
accomplishment. Each of Lossky’s works resembles a philosophic monument 
defying the stream of time. Lossky can look back at his creative path with 
great satisfaction — in spite of his proverbial modesty, for he has reaped an 
opulent harvest rich in content. 

Lossky has the encyclopedic erudition of a great scholar. However, the 
main value of his works lies in the originality, the strength and the depth of 
his vision and thought. Lossky indeed has paved new ways in philosophy and 
has rejuvenated many philosophic disciplines. Faithfulness to the best philo¬ 
sophic traditions is coupled in him with creative daring. His ideas have 
enriched the philosophy of both Russia and the world. But his heritage has 
not yet been duly assimilated. 

Yet Lossky’s merits are acknowledged in all countries having a developed 
philosophic culture, even though, in my opinion, this acknowledgement could 
be more pronounced. In some modern textbooks on philosophy special chap¬ 
ters are devoted to his doctrine, for example, in the German Hirschberger’s 
“History of Philosophy.” 

Such an outstanding Russian philosopher as Simon Frank owes much to 
him. In the early twenties, a new school of young Lossky’s followers began to 
emerge in Russia. But his forced departure from Russia and the strict Red 
censorship have put an end to this promising development. 

Since 1922, when he, together with many outstanding Russian scholars, 
was banned by the Soviet government, Lossky has lived abroad. The major¬ 
ity of his later works were written in Prague, Paris and the United States. 

***** 

Lossky’s main contributions are in the fields of epistemology, metaphysics, 
theory of values and logic. 
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In epistemology, Lossky founded a new doctrine of intuitivism^ first out¬ 
lined in his work “The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge” (1906). Lossky’s basic 
idea, in spite of the inevitable complexities of his analysis, is simple and 
speculatively demonstrable. This basic idea may be expressed in the state¬ 
ment that the consciousness, by its intrinsic nature and structure, has an open, 
not a closed character. According to him, consciousness is not a kind of psychic 
receptacle into which the object has to “get” in order to be cognized, but 
resembles rather a beam of light which enlightens the object without modify¬ 
ing it. “The cognized object,” he writes, “even if it forms a part of the external 
world, enters the knowing subject’s consciousness directly, so to speak, in 
person, and is therefore apprehended as it exists independently of the act of 
knowing.” This sounds like a naive realism which is considered in critical 
philosophy as the forbidden fruits of philosophic thought. Lossky objects, 
however, that his doctrine represents the non-naive rehabilitation of the 
epistemological instinct hidden in naive realism. 

Indeed, Lossky developed his idea by very sophisticated methods — above 
all, by the criticism of the tacit premise of most epistemologists — the assump¬ 
tion of the causal relation between the object and subject of knowing. Ac¬ 
cording to the causal theory, the external objects effect our sense-organs, 
thereby giving rise to subjective sensations which are then subjected to the 
organizing activity of our mind. As a result, there emerges a mental “image” 
or “representation” of the real object. Some other theories adopt basically 
the same causal premise, but stress the constructive activity of our mind to the 
extent that they call the object of knowledge a “construction” of our mind. 

Naturally, Lossky does not deny the fact of the causal relation between 
the real objects and our sense-organs. But, like Bergson, he relegates physio¬ 
logical processes in the sensory organs to a secondary role — they are only 
stimuli inciting the subject to direct his intentional acts of awareness and 
attention to the external world itself. According to Lossky, our cognitive acts 
are directed toward objects, and are not merely subjective reactions of our 
consciousness. 

The cause-effect relation exists thus between the objects and our bodily 
system, and the meaning of this relation is the stimulation of our cognitive 
attention. But the cognitive attention transcends the domain of this causal 
link and may be explained only by the self-activity of our mind. The cogni¬ 
tive activity, however, as distinct from the volitive acts, makes the objects 
just “transparent” and does not re-make them. 

The relation between the knower and the known is of a peculiar, non- 
causal kind. It is a relation of mental directedness toward objects, of ^^mental 
possessions^ of objects. It is the relation of ^^epistemological coordination. 
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If we assume that the consciousness is a ‘‘closed system/’ then the problem 
of the correspondence between the object and its mental representation 
would remain an insoluble enigma. In order to “prove” such a correspond¬ 
ence, one should have to “jump out” of his consciousness to compare the 
object and its image. This, of course, would contradict elementary logic. 
Precisely because of these considerations, most epistemologies tend toward 
the subjectivization of the data of consciousness. 

Philosophic thought, essentially, continues to rotate hopelessly around 
this problem. Its extreme trends, such as, for example, logical positivism, 
reject the whole epistemological problem, asserting that they are interested 
only in a “pure description” of facts. This means that among other things, 
they renounce the great epistemolc^ical heritage of Kant in so far as they put 
the cardinal problems of epistemology aside. 

As distinct from this, Lossky does not bypass the cardinal problem, but 
unknots it by the indication of the reality of intuition and by exploring the 
conditions of its possibility. By “intuition” Lossky means the mental possession 
of an object in its genuineness. In the light of this principle of imminence, no 
objects, even those belonging to the external world, are transcendant to con¬ 
sciousness. They are intrinsically imminent, psychologically speaking, even if 
it takes cognitive attention and effort to become clearly aware of the objects. 
Lossky in his metaphysics adds that the problem of transcendance is a meta¬ 
physical, not an epistemolc^ical problem. For example, the cognizing of the 
objects of higher order, such as Platonic ideas — implies the elevation of 
spirit — i.e., its metaphysical transcendance. 

Lossky draws further attention to the fact that what is imminent to the 
cognitive act, can remain transcendant to the subject of consciousness. So, a 
tree can be seen in its immediacy, but this immediacy does not convert it into 
a psychical entity — into part of our Self. The tree remains part of the ex¬ 
ternal world even if it is cognized. The silent thesis according to which only 
the psychical contents can be given to us immediately is, with good founda¬ 
tion, questioned by Lossky. The other Selves, for example, although they can 
be grasped by us under certain conditions — usually remain more transcend¬ 
ant than the obviously visible things. 

This distinction — between the imminence to the consciousness and the 
imminence to its subject/Self — is one of Lossky’s important contributions 
to epistemology, and one which speaks in favor of his theory. 

The basic law of consciousness, by Lossky, is not the subordination of the 
subject to the object (the thesis of materialism) and not the subordination of 
the object to the subject (thesis of idealism), but the ''epistemological co¬ 
ordination^^ — the parity between the subject and the object. But the roles of 
subject and object are carefully distinguished here. The qualities of the act 
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of knowing are not the same as the qualities of the objects^ and one should 
not project the subjective qualities of the act of knowing to the object which 
is revealed through this act. As Lossky says, the role of the act of knowing 
is to make the object transparent. 

This transparent, intuitive character of the cognitive act reveals itself in 
purer and more convincing forms when its object becomes the ideal existence 
(the world of ideas), or the other Selves. In this case, our consciousness acts 
spontaneously rather than merely reacting as is the case with the external 
world. 

According to Lossky, there exist three basic forms of intuition — the 
sensory (directed toward the external world), the intellectual (directed to¬ 
ward pure ideas) and the mystical intuition (directed toward the Absolute.) 

In this demonstration of the intrinsically intuitive character of conscious¬ 
ness lies Lossky’s greatest achievement, which opened new horizons of epis¬ 
temological thought. 

In his first major book ‘‘The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge,” Lossky con¬ 
centrated more on the criticism of his philosophic adversaries than on the 
development of his constructive ideas. Many pages of this book are devoted to 
critical analysis of the “dc^matical presumptions” of empiricism and of Kant’s 
epistemology. This predominance of the critical part in his first book some¬ 
what obscured the understanding of the true nature of his own doctrine, 
which was developed with greater clarity and precision in his later works, 
especially in the book “Sensory, Intellectual and Mystical Intuition,” pub¬ 
lished in 1938. 

In his doctoral thesis, the author of this article, tried to apply the prin¬ 
ciples of Lossky’s intuitivism to the problem of the knowledge of Self. I tried 
to demonstrate that one’s own Self, as the object of knowledge, is transcend- 
ant to one’s consciousness, while one’s own consciousness is imminent to the 
Self. The immediacy of one’s own Self does not thus make the task of the 
knowledge of Self easier than the knowledge of external objects, for the dupli¬ 
cation of the Self into knower and known is inevitable. The law of “episte¬ 
mological coordination” is thus preserved also in self-knowledge. 

In his latter work, Lossky further develops his epistemology by his doctrine 
of the “multi-perspectiveness” of objects. By this he means the fact that the 
objects (at least of the external world) exist not only in their basic forms, but 
also in their spatial and temporal perspectives. For example, a round table 
in relation to the observer usually seems to be elipse-like. According to tradi¬ 
tional views, all aspects of things are subjective whereas only their basic form 
is objective. According to Lossky, all the numerous perspectives of things and 
events are objective, so that a given thing actually exists in a series of its 
perspectives. The same applies also to the temporal perspectives, as has been 
demonstrated by Einstein’s theory of relativity. 
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Lossky is aware of a danger of dissolving the real object in its perspectives, 
hidden in this assumption, but he maintains that this danger does not exist 
for his realistic epistemology. 

If a naive realism is a wrong theory based on a true instinct, Lossky’s 
intuitivism — according to the author — may be called the right theory based 
on a right instinct. To be more concise, the presumption of the causal link 
between the object and the subject is rejected here, but the presence of the 
object in the act of knowing is preserved. 

Some critics (for example, S. Askoldov and Father V. Zenkovsky) claim 
that “epistemological coordination” is a kind of “deus ex machina” for this 
conception is introduced by the author in order to untie forcibly the Gk>rdian 
knot of knowledge. Therefore, these critics say, Lossky’s whole system, so 
carefully and skillfully built, remains “without proof and foundation.” Zen¬ 
kovsky claims further that Lossky tries to prove the truth of his theories by 
the criticism of other epistemological theories and doctrines, rather than by 
genuine epistemological research. 

If an absolute proof is meant here, it surely surpasses human possibilities. 
No philosopher has hitherto presented such a proof, even if there were at¬ 
tempts to present it with a “sun-like clarity” (to use Fichte’s expression). 

But, speaking on a comparative plane, the thesis of an “epistemological 
coordination” finds its strongest argument in the very structure of the cog¬ 
nitive act. Proofs, as we know, since Aristotle, are founded on certain axioms, 
or assumptions, which are unprovable precisely because they serve as criteria 
and presuppositions of any proof. If the thesis of “epistemological coordina¬ 
tion,” however; 

1) finds its support in the structure of knowledge (the subject-object 
relation and the immediacy of the presented object); 

2) helps to solve the epistemological riddle better than most other theor¬ 
ies; 

and 3) helps to refute the dead-end-like epistemologies of materialism 
or sensory empiricism; 

then these arguments are strong enough to hail Lossky’s intuitivistic epis¬ 
temology as one of the most satisfactory and effective theories hitherto pre¬ 
sented. Quod erat demonstrandum, if one keeps in mind the inherent insolu¬ 
bility of philosophic problems and inherent imperfection of any human know¬ 
ledge or of any philosophy. 

* * ^ ^ * 

But, basic as his intuitivistic theory of knowledge may be, it played for 
Lossky the role of an introduction into his metaphysics and theory of values. 
In these resf>ects, Lossky’s teaching is also full of a rare harmony of thought. 
For he masters with equal skill the art of analysis, needed especially for 
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epistemology^ with the art of synthesis, which is of utmost importance for a 
metaphysician. This trait is indeed rare among modern philosophers, the 
majority of whom are good analysts, but not very skillful synthecists. 

Lossky’s teaching on the world as an organic whole, his bold and consistent 
defense of the freedom of will, his doctrine on agents, open to philosophy 
new horizons and give fruitful stimuli to philosophic thought. 

In his metaphysics, Lossky has found a rare synthesis between Leibniz’s 
monadology and the traditions of an organic world-outlook. 

Lossky’s metaphysics is animated by two basic ideas: of the organic whole¬ 
ness of the world and of the independence of the individual agents. Of 
especial importance here is Lossky’s concept of the “substantival agent” as 
of the individual substance analogous to Leibniz’s “monads.” But, as distinct 
from Leibniz’s monadology, Lossky’s monads are not closed systems, “without 
doors and windows,” but rather open entities, capable of interaction and 
communication with each other. 

The idea of substantival agent as potential or real personality here plays 
the central role. The classical example of developed agent is human person¬ 
ality. But Lossky sees the same personal principle in a reduced form in 
animated nature, and in infinitesimal degree — at the bottom of matter 
(atoms, neutrons, etc.) which, according to him, is a state of balance of the 
dynamic forces^ having their source in the substantival agents. 

Of special importance here is the idea of activity and freedom as inherent 
to all individual substances. The classical concept of substance as passive 
substratum is denied by Lossky. The existence of material substance, he 
argues, is denied or doubted in modem physics, which sees in matter the 
product of energies rather than “solid stuff.” The concept of mental sub¬ 
stance, in its turn, has been underminded by modern associative psychology 
and, especially, by psychoanalysis. The psychologies see in a human soul 
rather the interplay of reflexes and complexes, than a “mental stuff.” It was 
therefore high time to replace the idea of passive substance (which only modi¬ 
fies its states) by the idea of a coordinating principle and source of activities. 
The perennial essence of the idea of substance (independence of existence) 
is retained by Lossky’s idea of “substantival agent,” whereas its old-fashioned 
heritage is overcome. 

The substantival agents, according to Lossky, though independent, are not 
isolated entities, because they are the bearers of the same basic forms of 
spatiality, temporality and other basic ontological categories. Therefore, sub¬ 
stantival agents form a system of a world, they are cosmic entities. Lossky 
calls this formal interrelatedness of all substantival agents an “abstract con- 
substantiality.” It is abstract because this kind of consubstantiality does not 
make a real unity, but secures rather conditions of its possibility. From this 
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abstract consubstantiality, he distinguishes the ‘‘concrete consubstantiality, 
by which he means the harmonic closeness of all substantival agents in a 
higher Pan-Unity. 

“The profound difference/’ Lossky writes, “between substantival agents 
and those abstract forms consists in the fact that abstract ideas have a limited 
content, whereas every substantival agent is infinitely rich in content and 
cannot be exhausted by any combination of abstract ideas .. . abstract ideas 
are passive ... of themselves they are incapable of imposing form. There must 
be an agent to impose form on real processes in accordance with abstract 
ideas.” 

In this respect Lossky calls his system “personalistic ideal-realism.” It is 
personalistic because the relative independence and freedom of all sub¬ 
stantival agents is here stressed. It is realism because, according to his doc¬ 
trine, the world exists in itself, and not only as representation in the human 
mind. It is idealistic, because real events, according to him, are manifestations 
of interactions between the metaphysical “substantival agents.” 

The real existence — as Lossky stresses — is based on the ideal one. By 
the latter, Lossky means both the ideal-abstract forms of existence such as 
space, time, causality, etc., as well as the substantival agents themselves. The 
ideal forms are devoid of spatial and temporal forms in the sense that they 
are conditions of their possibility. As distinct from this, substantival agents 
have their spatial and temporal aspects. But, at their core, they are super- 
spatial and super-temporal, in so far as they overcome a certain degree of 
dissociative effect of time and space. Each individuality, during its lifetime, 
retains its own identity as individual, thus transcending the abyss, which, 
strictly speaking, yawns between past, present, and future. 

These somewhat technical remarks may be helpful for a better under¬ 
standing of Lossky’s system, for he uses these termini in almost all his writings. 

“All action,” he says, “is essentially interaction.” By this organic world- 
outlook, the danger of metaphysical solipsism (inherent to Leibniz’s system) 
is evaded. On the other hand, the danger of absorption of individual entities 
in an all-embracing world unity is overcome by his assertion of freedom and 
substantiality as intrinsic qualities of each “substantival agent.” 

According to Lossky’s doctrine, in the world “everything is immanent to 
each other.” There are no isolated things or events. Any change affects to a 
certain degree the whole universe. “In omnibus partibus relucet totum.” The 
principle of immanence which is of a key importance in Lossky’s epistemology 
is carried out by him also in metaphysics. 

But this unity does not attain a degree of absolute togetherness, in the 
spirit of Nicholas of Guso’s teaching, according to which “everything is in 
everything.” Therefore the organic world-outlook as asserted and carried 
out by Lossky must be distinguished from the doctrine of Pan-Unity, as it is 
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represented in modern Russian philosophy in the teaching of VI. Soloviev, 
Karsavin or Simon Frank. The systems of Pan-Unity, in spite of all their high 
philosophic merits, suffer traditionally by the underestimation of freedom, 
which leads also to the underestimation of the forces of evil in the world. In 
the systems of Pan-Unity, there is no distinct borderline between the Creator 
and the created world. The whole world is considered as participant in Diety. 

As it must be clear from the aforesaid, Lossky’s doctrine, in spite of his 
assertion of the organic unity of the world, cannot be considered pan-theistic. 

For the concrete, symphonic unity is fully realized, according to him, only 
in God’s Kingdom, from which our world has fallen and to which it could 
return again, after being enriched by the experience of freedom. In God’s 
world, all substantival agents are fused with each other, while not losing their 
individualities. Lossky uses here the analogy of a perfect choir, in which 
individual voices, while being true to their individuality, form a super¬ 
individual harmonious whole. But, of course, he adds, this is only a poor 
parable compared to the unspeakable fullness and perfection of God’s King¬ 
dom. 

Our imperfect world, as distinct from this, is called by Lossky “the psycho¬ 
material world of hostility.” 

Nevertheless, he insists that even in our imperfect world, the minimum of 
unity is being preserved. Without this minimum of harmony, our cosmos 
would have degenerated into chaos. 

Yet, according to Lossky, there is a metaphysical gulf between God the 
Creator and the created world. This abyss may be filled only in the order of 
grace and not by alleged natural participation of the world in God, God has 
created the world as the multitude of substantival agents, capable of develop¬ 
ment as well as of all kinds of interrelations within the limits of their un¬ 
repeatable individuality. The substantival agents, to be sure, are not capable 
of creation from Nothingness — this is a prerogative of God alone. 

Developing this line of thought, Lossky asserts that personality is in prin¬ 
ciple free from the all-dominant influence of environment, from its own past, 
and even from God Himself, in so far as God has created men to be free. 

Freedom, of course, is inseparable from its misuses. Bearing in mind the 
almost inextricable egotism of all personalities, Lossky explains by this stress¬ 
ing of freedom the farce of evil in this world. The possibility and reality of 
evil is well explained in Lossky’s system, for he sees his philosophic duty in 
explaining both the ways of good and evil. Needless to say, freedom in itself 
is no evil. It is God’s greatest gift to men, but man must learn hard lessons to 
handle this gift properly. 

Freedom and personality occupy in Lossky’s system the central place — 
without the absolutization of freedom, which is characteristic for example of 
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modern existentialism. Personality and personal freedom occupy the central 
but not the highest place in Lossky’s doctrine. This wholly corresponds to the 
spirit of personalism which is based on the positive concept of personality 
without idolizing human personality, capable of highest achievements, and 
yet so full of imperfections. 

Accordingly, in his ethics, Lossky adheres to the “theonomic morality” 
which is founded not on relative, “only human,” but on the divine, absolute 
values. At the same time, Lossky considers human personality and human 
values as unalienable and — in a sense — basic values, which should not be 
considered as means for attainment of some superhuman goals. There is no 
contradiction in this combination of theonomical and humanistic statements, 
for God descended to earth and actually took a human shape. The “kenosis” 
— the idea of Godmanhood as first developed by VI. Soloviev, is the domi¬ 
nating idea of Lossky’s ethics. 

Lossky here makes reference to two basic precepts of Christian morality: 
love your neighbor as yourself, and love God above yourself. The supremacy 
of God and His divine values is connected here with a vision of the god-like 
nature of man. 

Without being directed toward higher values of morality and religion, 
human personality tends to lose its intrinsic value and deteriorates. At the 
same time, without essential affinity between God and Man — if God’s image 
is denied to man, and human personality is conceived as a supreme value — 
then this allegedly humanistic ethics easily degenerates into anti-humanism, 
for the denial of God-likeness in man leads also to the denial of his essential 
humaneness. This perennial foundation of Christian ethics has been out¬ 
lined by Lossky in his later work “The Conditions of the Absolute Goodness.” 
This book contains also a thorough analysis and refutation of any ethical 
relativism. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

As can be seen from this outline, Lossky’s path led him from pure philos¬ 
ophy to philosophy of religion; moreover, to religious philosophy. This is a 
characteristically Russian trait. As an original and consistent system, Lossky’s 
doctrine is not acceptable for all philosophers and lovers of philosophy. Even 
among religious and idealistic philosophers, some critics point out that, skillful 
as Lossky is in his analyses and in the archtectonics of his system, the founda¬ 
tions of his philosophy are still controversial. But, apart from any philosophical 
partizanship, one must concede that in Lossky’s doctrine we have a rare type 
of consistent and rounded system of philosophy. There is an air of classicism 
in the way he constructs his system. We can add that Lossky is never satisfied 
with the general solution of philosophic problems. He likes to concretize his 
speculative statements with scientific data. The concreteness of thought—even 
in the abstract formulations—^is one of his characteristic traits. 
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I would like to stress some more traits characteristic of Lossky as a philos¬ 
opher and as a man: honesty and soundness of his thought, the attention to 
details, along with a rare synthetical gift, a noble restraint (which is not ident¬ 
ical with coolness), attention to other thinkers (a quality which some philos¬ 
ophers, absorbed in their own thinking, are often lacking) and many other 
valuable traits. Lossky’s literary style is quiet, but resolute. It is devoid of any 
oratorical adornments, yet is classical in its conciseness. It is instructive even 
from a purely literary standpoint. Lossky does not erupt, but is “planting” his 
ideas, and this organic character of his thinking manifests itself in the quiet 
earnestness of his style. 

Some readers complain on encountering “difficulties” in Lossky’s works. 
Of course, true philosophy cannot be easy. Often Pascal or Nietzsche are 
mentioned as examples of philosophers who could present their ideas in an 
attractively literary form. But Nietzsche and Pascal were not epistemologists 
and metaphysicians, even if some of their thoughts contained promising 
grains of epistemology. Their strength lay in the fact that nothing human 
was alien to them, that they were seers of human hearts and great stylists. To 
be sure, academic philosophers should not discard the revelations of Pascal 
and Nietzsche. But epistemology and metaphysics — the specific domains of 
Lossky — cannot be mastered unless by a kind of asceticism and self-discipline 
of thought, qualities in which Lossky excels. No true philosopher can avoid 
studying Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Hegel and — last but not least — Lossky. 

Essentially, Lossky is less difficult than Kant or Hegel — before they have 
been “explained” and popularized by hundreds of commentators. But, natur¬ 
ally, Lossky expects his readers to follow the chain of his deductions and 
inductions, and only those kissed by the philosophic Muse are able to ac¬ 
complish it. 

I would like to stress further some of the characteristic traits of Lossky’s 
thought: the business-like approach to philosophic problems is a quality with 
which not too many, even among the brilliant Russian philosophers, are 
endowed. We have to distinguish, also, between intentions and accomplish¬ 
ments in philosophy. Too many philosophers announce their philosophic pro¬ 
grams, analyze certain aspects of problems, etc. But only a few, like Lossky, 
possess the gift of positing and presenting a solution of the real problems. 
Russian thought, generally speaking, is inclined to intuitive methods. But no¬ 
body before Lossky offered a genuine “foundation of intuitivism.” 

While defending mysticism and the possibility of mystical experience, 
Lossky never allowed himself to be blinded by mystical inspiration when he 
philosophizes about mysticism. While asserting the existence of a “metalog- 
ical” domain, Lossky philosophizes about it in a very rational way. Due to 
this, his demonstrations of the reality of transrational being gain in their con¬ 
vincing force. 
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At any rate, persons who have gone through the test of his philosophy will 
see many traditional problems in a new light, even if they will not become 
his followers. Lossky’s philosophy can satisfy not only the quest of our mind, 
but also the aspirations of our heart. 

By his methods of thinking as well as by his very appearance, there is 
something Socrates-like in Lossky. Acquaintance with Lossky and with his 
works, and person as well, offers the highest spiritual satisfaction. 
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Fr. D. V. Razumovskii 
Pioneer of Russian Musicology 


On September 26, 1863 in Moscow, a hitherto little-known priest, Dmitrii 
Vasil’evich Razumovskii, read his first public paper at a meeting of the Soci¬ 
ety of Devotees of Theological Edification. Even before the end of that year 
his paper, entitled “About the staffless musical manuscripts of the Znamenny 
Church Chant” was published in the first volume of pap^ers read at the meet¬ 
ings of that Society.^ This event also signifies the beginning of a twenty-five 
years long public scholarly activity of Razumovskii who is now considered as 
the founder of the particular branch of musicology which deals with the 
history of the Russian Chant. 

The interest in scholarly investigation of the origins and of the develop¬ 
ment of the Church Music in the Russian Church actually did not start with 
Razumovskii. Among the Russians there were quite a few people who dealt 
with this intriguing problem for more than one half of a century. Yet the 
works of Bolkhovitinov and Gorchakov have barely scratched the surface of 
the immense complexity of problems in this field. The appearance of a work 
by UndoFskii in 1846 does represent a landmark but his main claim to a very 
honorable place in the list of Razumovskii’s predecessors lies in the fact that 
Undol’skii accepted very high standards and the method of scholarly criticism 
toward the source materials. This distinguishes UndoFskii from the dilletant- 
ism of former writers and especially from his contemporary Sakharov who 
mingled facts and fancy indiscriminatelyIt is only with the appearance of 
Razumovskii’s publications that we encounter a seriousness of purpose and a 
critical and sweeping discussion of a wide range of problems in the history of 
the Russian Chant; his treatment was not restricted to the relatively recent 
past but covered and systematized into three periods the centuries from the 
days of Saint Vladimir to the nineteenth century. 

As a matter of fact Razumovskii was the first scholar to tackle and critic¬ 
ally describe some of the oldest musical manuscripts containing the chants in 
the old Ghurch-Slavonic language. It appears that at that time (mid-nine¬ 
teenth century) there may have been quite a few people considering the 
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study of the Church Chant as a subject worth investigating. It is known, for 
instance, that Prince Vladimir Fedorovich Odoyevskii displayed a great in¬ 
terest in music in general and in the Russian Chant in particular.^ Another 
prince, Nicholas Youssoupoff, published in 1862 a superficial hodge-podge 
about the Chant displaying that he actually knew almost next to nothing 
about this field.** He certainly had no idea about the history of musical nota¬ 
tion and it is probable that with Youssoujx>ff in mind Razumovskii at the 
outset of his paper stated: “Those who wish to learn more than superficially 
about the liturgical Chant /which they find/ in the printed books and manu¬ 
scripts containing /modem five-lines/ staff notation, should turn to their 
sources — to staffless /neumatic/ Church Music Manuscripts.”^ 

A number of points stated by Razumovskii in his lecture in 1863 were 
quite radical in nature. He claimed, for instance, that on the basis of his 
rather limited knowledge of Byzantine musical manuscripts it appeared that 
the oldest Slavic musical manuscripts show great resemblance both in struc¬ 
ture and notation. Accordingly Razumovskii suggested that the Chant in 
Russia should — at least for its oldest strata — properly be called Greco- 
Slavic, a point which even today some chauvinistically inclined Russian schol¬ 
ars cannot forgive him.^ Razumovskii was also the first scholar (to this writer’s 
knowledge) who brought into the open the fact that the semi-vowels must 
have been sung and had their length in the 12-13th centuries since the mus¬ 
ical notation indicates so in earliest manuscripts and this was an important 
point for linguistic studies.^ At the time when the accessibility of medieval 
musical manuscripts and the knowledge where these manuscripts may be 
found was highly limited /even today we still do not have a comprehensive 
check-list of extant sources by their present-day locations/ Razumovskii cited 
numerous manuscripts from various libraries and discussed their textual as 
well as notational features.® 

There is no need here for a detailed enumeration of all the points which 
Razumovskii raised and which modem scholarship has substantiated and 
strengthened with additional evidence not known to Razumovskii one century 
ago. This is not to say that Razumovskii did not do anything wrong or did not 
make mistaken judgments. Apparently under the influence of Bolkhovitinov 
and other writers Razumovskii ignored Stasov’s interpretation of the concept 
of “tripartite” singing and adhered to the idea that polyphonic harmonic 
singing may have been known to Russians in the Middle Ages. It also appears 
that Razumovskii sincerely believed that it might be possible to establish 
some sort of link between the melodies in use in the Russian Church and the 
Ancient Greek theory of music as propounded by Yurii Arnold who devised 
some intricate schemes and enlisted Razumovskii to help him in order to 
substantiate this hypothesis.^ Yet in the ultimate analysis Razumovskii’s work 
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and its consequences can and should be evaluated as serious research work 
which represents a milestone in the study of the history of the Russian Chant 
and which had established a firm foundation for later studies in this field. 

It is amazing to realize that there is no monograph yet in existence nor a 
biographical study about this important pioneer. A very honorable exception 
in the general scarcity of information may be found in a recent Soviet publi¬ 
cation containing a very fine essay of the life and activities of Razumovskii 
by B. Granovskii.^^ Among the exceedingly few publications dealing with 
Church Music published in the Soviet Union, the Department of Manu¬ 
scripts of the Lenin Library in Moscow produced truly a jewell with this 
publication of the detailed catalogues of the collections of manuscripts of 
Razumovskii and of Odoyevskii, as well as a systematic listing of the appar¬ 
ently completely preserved archives of Razumovskii, This catalogue is pre¬ 
ceded by Granovskii’s essay on Razumovskii which represents the only mod¬ 
em study about the founder of research in the history of Russian Church 
Music. In addition, the same volume contains a lucid discussion of the mus¬ 
ical manuscripts in these collections by the eminent and only serious Russian 
scholar who is still studying the problems of medieval musical notation in 
Russia, Maksim V. Brazhnikov.^* 

Razumovskii was born on October 26, 1818 and died in Moscow on Jan¬ 
uary 2, 1889. It remains unknown where Razumovskii was born except that 
he came from “Tul’skaia guberniia.”*^ The basic bic^raphical data that can 
be ascertained about Razumovskii indicate that he attended a seminary in 
Tula between 1834 and 1839 and the Kiev Academy from 1839 to 1843. In 
October of 1843 he was appointed as professor of physics, mathematics and 
natural sciences in Spaso-Vifanskaia seminary near Moscow. In 1845 he 
obtained the degree of “magister filosofii” and in the same year was also 
entrusted with the teaching of Hebrew. He stayed at the seminary until 1852 
and in the meantime, in 1850 Razumovskii was ordained as a priest. From 
1852 to his death he lived in Moscow and Granovskii mentions that the house 
in which Razumovskii lived for more than 30 years is still in existence.*^ In 
1858 he became a member of a committee for inspection and correction of 
church music publications. In 1862 he was invited to examine and study the 
photographs which Sevastianov had made in 1858 of a few select pages of 
manuscripts in the libraries of monasteries on Mt. Athos. When the Moscow 
Conservatory opened its doors on September 1, 1866 Razumovskii was among 
its first faculty members teaching a course of Russian church music. At the 
opening one of the speakers was Prince Odoyevskii who met Razumovskii in 
1862 and became one of his staunchest supporters. In the absence of textbooks 
and dealing with a completely new scholastic discipline, Razumovskii pre¬ 
pared most carefully his notes which served as the basis for his lectures and 
these notes were published, in three consecutively paginated fascicles, be- 
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tween 1867 and 1869. This volume still represents the fundamental treatise 
which may even today be read with profit. Modest and humble as he was 
Razumovskii considered that his notes have only “didactic aims” yet in spite 
of such a claim his book is the first tangible evidence of scholarly investiga¬ 
tions in this field. 

In his own library Razumovskii collected some 120 old Slavic musical 
manuscripts, the oldest of which dates from the end of the fifteenth century 
while the remaining ones are from the seventeenth to the nineteenth cen¬ 
turies. He also possessed some thirteen, mainly late, Greek musical manu¬ 
scripts. The archives of Razumovskii disclose literally hundreds of files with 
sketches for his publications, notes from readings, drafts, clippings, card-files 
with catalogues of chants by titles and catalogues of known singers, musical 
transcriptions and tracings of old notation from various manuscripts. The 
number of persons whose letters addressed to Razumovskii are found in his 
archives exceeds 130 and with quite a few of them he maintained prolonged 
contacts for several years. 

With all these facts now known it appears as fitting to recall that only one 
hundred years ago this branch of musicology — the study of the history and 
of the development of the Russian Chant and of the musical notation in 
medieval Slavic musical manuscripts — was only in its beginnings. Razumov- 
skii’s first public appearance in 1863 thus represents a turning point after 
which there was no longer place for groping and insecure searchings. Starting 
with him we may follow a list of names of scholars who have worked and 
contributed significantly toward our understanding of this field — Smolenskii, 
Voznesenskii, Metallov, Allemanov, Preobrazhenskii and his pupil Brazhnikov 
who brings us to this day. Although it appears that at present little work is 
being done in Russia on an investigation of the still unsolved problems, the 
study of the Russian Church Music and of its musical notation continues and 
for its successful continuation we owe a deep debt of recognition to its first 
serious scholar — Fr. Dimitrii Vasil’evich Razumovskii. 

— Milos Velimirovig 

Yale University 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 “O notnykh bezlineinykh rukopisiakh tserkovnago znamennago pieniia,” ChtenHa 
V Obshchestvie Liuhitelei Dukhovnago Prosvieshchentia, I (1863), pp» 55-165. Also 
separate. 

2 For full titles and dates of these publications see this writer’s Byzantine Elements 
in Early Slavic Chant (“Monumenta Music® Byzantin®/’ series Suhsidia, vol. IV, 
Copenhagen, 1960), p. 2 Iff. 

3 Cf. the bibliography of Odoyevskii’s writings in V.F. Odoevskii, MuzykaVno- 
literaturnoe nasledie, ed. G. Bemandt (Moscow, 1956), pp. 688-695, 

See Byzantine Elements .. ., pp. 24-25. 

5 “O notnykh bezlineinykh ..p. 3. 

^ The main opponent of this idea appears to be Viktor M. Beliaev who wrote a book 
on the development of musical notation in Russian MSS already in the late thirties or 
at the latest during the World War II. The manuscript of Beliae\^s appears to have had 
considerable circulation prior to its publication in 1962. See Beliaev’s Dtevnerusskaia 
muzykaPnaia pis^mennost (Moscow, 1962), p. 11 and passim. 

7 notnykh bezlineinykh ..pp. 26-27. 

^ lhid,y p. 29f. Razumovskii was also the first to suggest some explanation for terms 
like kriuky pauk, etc., and names of neumes, contrary to Gardner’s assumption and 
citation of Metallov and other later scholars. Gf. Gardner’s article “Zum Problem der 
Noraenklatur der altrussischen Neumen,” Die Welt der Slaven, VII (1962), pp. 300- 
316. 

9 Cf. Byzantine Elements . .., p. 26. 

10 “35. V. Razumovskii, kratkii ocherk zhizni i deiatel’nosti,” in Rukopisnye sobra!-> 
niia D, V, Razumovskogo i V. F, Odoevskogo i arkhiv D, V. Razumovskoga, ed. by I. 
M. Kudriavtsev (Moscow, 1960), pp. 23-35 with full listing of earlier writings about 
Razumovskii and all titles and dates of Razumovskii’s works. 

11 Besides Brazhnikov and Granovskii other collaborators on this volume were: the 
editor, I. Kudriavtsev who in an exemplary way prepared descriptions of musical manu¬ 
scripts, while the contents of the archives have been systematically analyzed by A. V. 
Askariants. Razumovskii’s papers and collection of manuscripts were deposited in 1916 
in the former Rumiantsev Museum, the holdings of which are presently a part of the 
Lenin Library in Moscow. Gf. Ibid., p. 5. 

12 This and most of subsequent information is derived from the volume listed in note 
10 (above). In addition, several bits of information not mentioned by Granovskii were 
obtained from a brief curriculum vitae published in Russkaia MuzykaFruda Gazeta III 
(1896), cols. 1571-1578. It is curious to note that in the few Western European refer¬ 
ence books which do list Razumovskii the misinformation that he was bom in Kiev (!) 
is being perpetrated. The most recent instance of this occurs in the otherwise very 
reputable German musical encyclopedia Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart, XI 
(in progress), cols, 14-15. Besides omitting Razumovskii’s paper of 1863 in the bibli¬ 
ography, the German author is ignorant of basic literature. 

13 Op. cit.y p. 24. 

1^ Musical manuscripts are described on pp. 37-133 and the contents of archives on 
pp. 163-220. 
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Letter to the Editor 


LITURGICAL TRANSLATIONS 


Dear Father John.... 

. . . .The current number of the Quarterly, (Vol. 7, No. 1, 1963, commemorating 
the 1100th anniversray of St. Cyril and St. Methodius) contains many statements in 
behalf of vernacular, and of translating. With these I cannot disagree. It may be that 
quite a few will be moved to make remarks up>on our lively controversial point of 
language, and that you might find it a good topic to devote an entire number to. Other 
remarks it would also be nice to make, but one thing at a time—other than to say 
thanks for a good piece of literature, and may God keep you and bless you. 

On language, I should like to focus on two themes: 

1. IT IS NOT JUST A MATTER OF technique, of having skilled linguists make 
available the Liturgy (includes Gospels, Epistles, etc.) in English. It is more a matter 
of understanding my brother — of learning his language so I can talk to him. For ‘T 
can speak with the tongues of men and of angels; but if I have not love, I am nothing.” 
Too many of us are not brothers to each other, are not fathers, not sons. This is why 
we find it hard to learn another language — one another’s language. Language takes 
work to learn, but it can be done. Failing to do so, we elders and children find language 
a convenient scapegoat to reproach one another about. 

2. IT IS IMPORTANT TO USE THE VERNACULAR, but we must not over¬ 
look the question of “Translations, accurate and inaccurate.” 

« « « « « 

It is important to be FOR languages, and not AGAINST any languages. For 
language is integral to many facets of thinking and of communication — especially 
one’s native language. There can seldom be a complete substitute for one’s native lang¬ 
uage — especially for most Americans of the present day, and I imagine for most in¬ 
habitants of any large country which uses primarily one single language. If we insist on 
interposing an additional language in which to hear about God and worship him, many 
a hearer will think we do not really know about God. For if we know about God (our 
hearer may say to himself), we know that Gk)d wants us to speak to all men. 

Language is of great importance, but God is of greater importance. A person can, 
without understanding our language, discern that we are near God and desire to join 
himself to us — as the Slav-speaking envoys of Prince Vladimir so discerned and so 
desired during the worship of the Greeks in the Temple of Haghia Sophia. To attribute 
the response of those envoys to the magnificence, the icons, the splendid architecture, 
the processions, would be a very materialist attribution, I fear, blind to the power of 
prayer that was “in the air.” Vladimir’s envo}^ having thus discerned, they were by no 
means content to let it go at that, but were eager to exert effort to understand more, to 
be taught, which meant either getting teachers in their own language or learning the 
language of the Greeks — and perhaps some of both. 
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In America today, switching languages will not necessarily engender a spiritual 
awakening. Many of our youth in America have prophesied that if English were to be 
used, they would thereupon “become active in the church.’’ English was brought in, but 
they did not become “active.” Their prophecies were false. Language for them was a 
“good reason” but not the “real reason.” With many of these youth it is more a case 
of being “against” a certain language than “for” God. It is not hard to learn well an¬ 
other language; entire populations do so, in mixed or border sections of Europe, India, 
Africa. It is not basically a problem of linguistic pedagogy but of estrangement between 
fathers and sons. And an area in which we can be extremely rude to one another, is 
to insist on interposing an unaccustomed tongue between Gk)d and our inner heart 
which is seeking him. It would be like requiring a violinist to wear mittens. 

In sum, a person’s motive for switching to English may be more harmful than the 
good to come from the switch. So also as to motive for refusal to add an additional 
liturgical language. 

* « « » * 

Let me now turn to the matter of whose English, whose translations, we are going 
to switch to. The fact is, we have few and partial good English translations available— 
some hymns and some psalms, some stichoi and some readings—translated by our own. 
As for the Holy Scriptures at large, however, they have been left untranslated by us 
and are a risky guide as now available in English. An instructive opinion from one who 
has carefully acquainted himself with the old and the recent non-Orthodox translations, 
is one from Father George Mastrantonis. He has said (and I paraphrase an oral con¬ 
versation), “Any of the available translations is good from the standpoint of ethics, of 
how I am going to live my personal life, but dangerous to rely on without the Greek 
text, in questions of theology — the Holy Trinity, the Mysteria, the Church, and things 
like that.” 

Translation into English, French, German, is a very different matter from transla¬ 
tion into Slavonic. Slavonic was an illiterate language until it was made literate by 
the brothers Constantine (Cyril) and Methodius of Thessalonica, which city was in 
their day bi-lingual, and they were fluent in both Greek and Slavonic. They built 
their translations to parallel word for word with the Greek original. In English, how¬ 
ever, we have a long literary tradition, with previous and unorthodox translations; 
and we cannot build from the ground up a complete theological language as did 
Cyril and Methodius for Slavonic—^not only a complete theological vocabulary but 
also to large degree a complete phraseology. In this sense (and perhaps also in Ar¬ 
menian, which was similarly made literate in the 4th-5th centuries), the Slavonic 
and Armenian translations, having been made by Orthodox translators, stand as 
steadying monuments to help keep alive the original meanings of the Greek New 
Testament, The multiple English translations, on the other hand, may well serve to 
muddy certain original meanings, especially as they are plowed back into Greek 
civilizations by heretical and uncanonical translations into Modem Greek which take 
as their guide the heretical English versions. The best use of these various translations, 
is to study them all together, and in the light of the particular heretical presupposi¬ 
tions of their translators. 

Hence we need authorizable English translations—not just re-hashes of the avail¬ 
able non-theological ones. One is tempted to think we might start anew in English, 
just as the saintly brothers did in Slavonic; and, disregarding the many prior trans¬ 
lations, create our own theological vocabulary in English—by which I mean never 
to translate a Greek word other than by the same single English word, which is how 
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Cyril and Methodius made their translations into Slavonic. But this is impossible, 
literally very cumbersome, so I have heard from Fathers Dimitri Royster and Hilary 
Madison, who for some years have been considering doing that very thing, and com¬ 
paring the texts word for word in the Slavonic and Greek, with the aim of making 
Orthodox versions in English and Spanish. 

Hence, although I personally would rather see us use English in our liturgies often 
enough to communicate with those who do not understand another language, still, I 
would hope for the sermon to be given by one acquainted with problems of trans¬ 
lation, who would comment week after week on the theological departures which 
continually crop up embedded in the English versions of Gospel, Epistle, and O.T. 
And before the present bi-lingual community dies off, it should produce for us a 
lively and theological translation into English. To this end I beg my brothers whoever 
they are who may read this, to hearken to the deeply important matter of translation, 
and to study earnestly our various languages, so we can truly translate, and so we 
can truly understand one another. 

In addition, it can be repeated that English is the lingua franca^ the koine, of 
today’s world, A worthy Orthodox translation into English will spread into all the 
world, will catch the interest of “ecumenists” all over the world, just as Orthodoxy 
herself may well so suddenly become sought, that we will be too few to teach—^as is 
the case in Uganda and East Africa today. 

And it may turn out, by the way, that because languages of countries like Uganda 
and the Aleutians are more newly literate than English, their Orthodox translations 
may become more lasting guides for preserving and confirming the meaning of cer¬ 
tain Scriptural passages, like Armenian and Slavonic as mentioned above, than the 
old literate languages of Europe and Asia with their immense literatures and their 
many non-Orthodox translations of Christian literature. 

« « « « 

A few examples of where we could do better: Take a bishop who doesn’t speak 
English and whose youth do not speak more than “baby Russian”. They not only have 
the language barrier, but also the fact that most bishops are Great-Russians and might 
be (oversimplifiedly) called “boyars”; and their youth, most of them, are Little- 
Russians and might be (oversimplifiedly) called “peasants.” With pride, they could 
endure forever in coolness and at arm’s length; but in Christ all things are possible, 
in love. Are many bishops and elders striving in love to become fluent in English? 
Are many youth striving in love to become fluent in Russian?—no, not even in our 
young clergy or seminarians. In other nationalities it is a similar situation. And aside 
from our opportunity to reach all mankind via English, dare we be indifferent to 
reaching those especially-precious hearers, our own children, whom we ourselves 
baptized into the Holy Orthodoxy of Christ, and who are wandering every which way? 

Various current ideologies wrongly allege the error of translating, especially among 
the Greeks (“cannot lose the language of the Early Church,” etc.), although kindred 
ideologies for other reasons can be found in other national groups—the unique value 
of the literary Armenian and Slavonic, for example, as discussed above. I realize I 
am getting long-winded, but would like to add (and, as in newspaper copy, you can 
tack the least necessary on at the end so the editor can snip it off unless he needs to 
fill in space) that, although the Early Church spoke Greek, the Still-Earlier Church 
spoke Aramaic. The latter quit speaking Aramaic, but not because there were not 
Scriptures written in Aramaic, and not because the Lord Jesus had not taught and 
lived in Aramaic, but because the Aramaic-speaking members of the New Israel were 
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driven out of the Synagogue, and quit being a source of new members; so in a genera¬ 
tion, the Greek-speaking members became a majority. Thereafter contact with Hebrew 
life and philology, with potential Hebrew converts, became small. Will we become 
the English-sjjeaking majority of the Church of tomorrow and lose contact with our 
precious inheritance in Greek, Russian, etc? May God forbid! Who of the No-English 
coterie can point to any evidence that the Early Church (or any other church, except 
their own) insisted on language, or was content to keep the Body of Christ within a 
ghetto until a seeker came via the entrance-requirement of learning some special lan¬ 
guage? 

And who of the “Americanize!” coterie can show that the Early Church insisted 
“Hellenize!” or “Judaize!” “Judaize” was a controversial question, although that 
was not primarily a linguistic question but a non-linguistic question, involving circum¬ 
cision, etc. The “Hellenize” school of today is a derivative not of the Early Church 
but largely of the “Aristotelian” pagan Hellenism started by the medieval West. The 
New Testament shows briefly here and there how the faithful used various languages 
to reach their hearers (specifically under the guidance of the Holy Ghost); and how 
the Old Israel had congregations within the city of Jerusalem which used various 
languages, all acceptable. And there are such Jewish congregations to this day. Which 
also has been throughout the centuries part of the fabric of Orthodox life; and in 
spite of which there has never been any dearth of people of all lands returning with 
reverence and enthusiasm to the fountainhead of the original Greek (I was tempted 
to spell it Original Greek). 

Dwindling off onto tedious side-remarks, I would say that when we capitalize 
the word Original, we should think of Christ, and of God the Father, and of the Holy 
Spirit—and not of Greek. — John Johnstone, Jr., M.D., Kirkwood, Missouri 
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Bishop Michael Chub (a competent linguist, former member of the faculty of the 
Leningrad University) publishes a Russian translation, with commentaries, of writings 
by Methodius of Olympus, preserved in Slavic versions: the work is quite original and 
should be noted by patrologists. A review by A. Karmanov of an Italian Roman 
Catholic book on the Bible (Galbiati-Piazza, Pagine difficiU della Biblia, Milan, 1956) 
reflects the real existential concern of Christians in Russia concerning the Bible-science 
problem. — John Meyene>orff 

Glanville Downey, Constantinople in the Age of Justinian» Norman: University of 

Oklahoma Press, 1960. The Centers of Civilization Series. Pp. 181. $2.75. 

This is an important book for church historians as well as for historians in gen¬ 
eral. For the church historian, as for the general reader, Professor Downey of Har¬ 
vard’s Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, has presented in compact 
form a thoroughly accurate, lucidly written, and comprehensively treated picture of 
the Byzantine capital of Constantinople during the reign of the Emperor Justinian 
(527-565 A.D.). 

Professor Downey has perhaps chosen the most productive period in Byzantine 
history to indicate the position of Constantinople as the cultural, political, and religious 
center of Eastern Orthodox Christendom. In addition to geographical, demographic, 
and hisorical background, a survey of Constantinople itself and its bureaucratic ad¬ 
ministration, the achievements of Justinian in the areas of law (Codex lustinianus, 
Digesta lustiniani Augusti, Institutiones, and Novellae), reconquest (the recovery of 
North Africa, Italy, south Spain), and church building (the Cathedral of St. Sophia 
is the outstanding example but there were countless others) are vividly recounted in 
a manner that is both pleasing and informative. 

The emphasis of the book, however, falls on the Orthodox Christianity of the 
Byzantine Empire and how this, as exemplified in the capital city itself, bound to¬ 
gether Empire and Christ, people and Empire, classical heritage and Christian prac¬ 
tice, “Athens and Jerusalem.” There is a brilliant chapter devoted to an analysis of 
the Divine Liturgy as it was practiced in Byzantium and a clear explanation of how 
it was related to the lives of its citizens, how it gave their lives corporate unity and 
meaning. The chapter on “Orthodoxy and the Unity of the State” shows the close 
inter-relationship of Orthodox theological and religious developments to every facet 
of the life of every individual and to every nation within the Empire. The chapter on 
“Athens and Jerusalem” demonstrates with great success and with a minimum of 
print how the pagan classical tradition was merged with Orthodox Christianity in a 
way that preserved the classical heritage without conflict but always assured Chris¬ 
tianity the dominant, unquestioned role in Byzantine society. 

Downey’s Constantinople can well serve as an excellent general introduction to 
Byzantine civilization and the Eastern Orthodox religion. In Constantinople we have 
a specific reflection of what was generally true throughout the Empire. As Professor 
Downey so aptly puts it, “The population of Constantinople was a society, of all 
levels, which, though on occasion somewhat overfond of secular distractions and 
worldly pleasures, was very conscious of living in a state that was directed by God 
and guarded by God. The task of the city was something that was always before its 
people; and such a task was for them a true source of pride.” (p. 171) 

— John E. Rexine 
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Francis Dvornik, The Ecumenical Councils. (Vol. 82 of The Twentieth Century En¬ 
cyclopedia of Catholicism under section VIII) New York: Hawthorn Books, 1961. 

First Edition. Pp. 112. $3.50. 

The publication of this book is particularly appropriate in view of the current 
Second Vatican Council, Francis Dvomik, a Roman Catholic priest, a Byzaninist, a 
church historian, and a professor of Byzantine history at Harvard’s Dumbarton Oaks, 
was a happy choice for doing this volume from an admittedly Catholic point of view. 
The book shows remarkable restraint and balance but at the same time clearly points to 
the triumph of papal absolutism over conciliar authority and power in the history of 
the Roman Catholic Church. It has the merit of fairly acknowledging the differences 
that both Protestants and Orthodox have had with the Roman Catholic Church. 

Beginning with a rapid survey of the Seven Ecumenical Councils, Dr. Dvornik 
traces the history of the conciliar movement as it was manifested in the four councils 
of the Lateran (1123, 1139, 1179, 1215), the First Council of Lyons (1245), the 
abortive union of the Second Council of Lyons (1274), the General Council of Vienne 
and the suppression of the Templars (1311, 1312), the Council of Constance (1414- 
1418), the Councils of Basle-Ferrara-Florence (1431-1437), the Fifth Lateran Coun¬ 
cil (1512-1517), the Council of Trent (1545-1565), the First Vatican Council (1869, 
1870). Professor Dvornik analyzes these councils in terms of their historical and 
theological significance. 

What becomes abundantly clear is that the character of the council changes after 
the Seventh Ecumenical Council and that the Roman Catholic Councils cease to be 
ecumenical, in the original sense of the word; they become General Councils of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Father Dvomik shows clearly the important debt that the 
conciliar structure owes to ancient Roman sources, but his account inevitably leaves 
the impression on the non-Catholic reader that the emergence of the conciliar idea 
in the West (i.e. in the Roman Catholic Church) resulted in a clash for power with 
the papacy. The ensuing struggle culminated in the First Vatican Council’s procl- 
mation of the infallibility of the Pope and the subordination of the Council to the 
Pope. The use of the term “ecumenical” is consequently in marked contrast to its 
use in the early Christian church ( cf. Henri Daniel-Rops, The Second Vatican Coun¬ 
cil, pp. 65-67) and to its understanding by members of the Ecumenical Movement. 
This book also indicates some uncertainty on the part of Roman Catholic scholars 
themselves as to which and how many councils of the Roman Church were “ecu¬ 
menical.” 

All in all, Father Dvornik’s Ecumenical Councils is an honest presentation of the 
Catholic interpretation of Roman Catholic conciliar experience and theology. 

— John E. Rexine 

Procopius, Secret History. Translated by Richard Atwater. Foreward by Arthur E. R. 

Boak. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1961. Pp. 150. $4.50. 

Procopius of Caesarea is the great historian of the Age of Justinian (History in 
Eight Books, Buildings) yet his Secret History, which a Byzantine lexicographer of 
the tenth century was the first to mention after its composition as the Anekdota, is 
a curious, vicious, vitriolic attack on Justinian’s administration, on his wife, the Em¬ 
press Theodora, who is the principal victim of the attack, but this book is also an 
unwarranted thrust at Justinian’s great general Belisarius, who is singled out as having 
been the dupe of his scheming and unscrupulous wife, Antonina. Noted as perhaps 
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